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A CITY RAILROAD CAR. 
See illustration on first page. 


HE scene depicted by the illustration on our 
first will be unpleasantly familiar to 
all of our readers who are accustomed to depend 
for locomotion on the street cars of this or most 
other cities. It is no fancy sketch, but one most 
faithfully drawn from nature. Day after day 
these cars go up and down with their seats on 
each side crowded with well-dressed gentlemen 
and ladies wedged helplessly among drunken 
and dirty men, women and children, baskets 
and bundles, while the middle of the car is filled 
with a dense mass of human beings clinging to 
greasy straps or vainly attempting to poise them- 
selves by leaning on their neighbors. All these 
elements the artist has reproduced in the sketch, 
with a fair-faced girl struggling to make her way 
to the door against the ragged market-baskets, 
children’s muddy boots, and clamorous news- 
boys that bar her path. ‘Truly our people are a 
much-enduring race, or such pictures would be 
impossible among us. 








PREMONSTRATION. 
By HOWARD GLYNDON. 

Last night I saw him in my dreams, 

So pale, my heart was almost broken! 
I read within his eyes the thought 

His sad, sad lips had left unspoken— 
**T love you!” In my sleep I said, 

** And left me!” laughing bitterly ; 
And suddenly the phantom turned 

And hid its pleading face from me. 
But still around me, in my sleep, 

**T love you!” seemed to stir the air; 
To which I, laughing bitterly, 

Made answer from my hard despair: 
** Ah, God! if I had never known 

Such love as yours has proved to me!” 
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> Tuis Number of HarPer’s Bazar 
contains the opening chapters of a new 
serial story, entitled 


“LADY ANNA,” 


by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, author of “The 
Warden,” “The Small House at Alling- 
ton,” “Orley Farm,” “The Golden Lion 
of Granpere,” etc. Few novelists enjoy 
a wider popularity in this country than 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, and the readers of 
the Bazar have a rich treat in store for 
them in the pages of this new story. 





6 Wir the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated 
' EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a choice variety of exceed- 
ingly interesting reading matter. 





I Our next Pattern-sheet Number will 
contain a rich variety of patterns, descriptions, 
and illustrations of Ladies’ and Children’s Spring 
Walking and House Suits; Bonnets, Parasols, 
Fichus, Caps, Cravats, Petticoats, Tournures, ete. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





' FRILLS AND FURBELOWS. 


HERE is constantly a great deal of in- 
vidious remark going the rounds of the 
press, and, for the matter of that, the rounds 
of society as well, upon the subject of fem- 
inine dress and all its appurtenance of frills 
and furbelows. 

In a season of dull politics one would sup- 
pose that the chief end of man was to attend 
censorially to the costume of the weaker sex, 
and to spare no slur or fling, ill-natured or 
good-natured gibe, that can be made con- 
cerning it, and we imagine that now that 
the Presidential campaign is over, we shall 
be called upon to undergo a new exhibition 
of the thing. 

Endeavor to conciliate these evil-minded 
critics seems to be useless, for no fashion 
pleases them, let it be what it may: they 
have no patience with the pure antique; 
they laugh to scorn the ruff and fardingale; 
they pronounce the dress of the First Empire 
indecent, the dress of the Second Empire 
senseless; nothing is more frivolous than 
the dress that WortH designs, nothing more 
barbarous than the dress of an English- 
woman, nothing more rag-baby-like than 
the dress of the harem, nothing more waste- 
ful than the dress of the American woman. 

When, a few years since, hoops appeared, 
these critics compared a lady to the planet 
Saturn within his rings; when hoops be- 
gan to go out, and paniers and ruffles and 
sashes to come in, they compared her to a 
scarecrow, with her rags fluttering round 
her, When bonifets were large, they flung 





their pellets at the faces that were seen 
down the vista of “‘a Leghorn lane ;”, when 
hats were adopted, they wondered how soon 
the rest of the masculine garb would follow ; 
when the face was hidden in a calash, they 
were gay over mock-modesty; when bon- 
nets became a mere rose and ribbon, they 
had their sneer for the brazen face of the 
wearer; when youth and beauty went about 
in pranella, there was not enough praise to 
be accorded to the sensible high heels of our 
ancestresses ; as soon as high heels were ac- 
cepted, it was discovered that they produced 
incurable diseases of the spinal.cord. The 
Puritans found it necessary to enact a law 
against puff-combs ; the present generation 
hailed with delight the vermin in the jute. 
In short, there is not a fashion from fig 
leaves to crinoline that has not been the 
subject of their animadversions; and the 
only particles of feminine attire that go 
scot-free at present are, for some unaccount- 
able reason, the two-buttoned glove and the 
thick-soled shoe. 

It seems to us, when these facts are re- 
membered, that it would in reality be a great 
pity to have women dress in any faultless and 
unexceptionable way, since it would quite 
deprive these critics of their occupation, and 
throw them on the cold charity of a world 
of uncongenial items. But we wonder that 
it never occurred to them to notice how lit- 
tle women regard their caviling, or to per- 
ceive that they are in truth themselves mere 
parasites of fashion, drawing their suste- 
nance from the very things they flout—for 
to the conversational critic these variations 
of the vanities in vogue are an inexhaustible 
wealth, and to the newspaper critic the man- 
milliner WORTH, as he is called, is equivalent 
to a certain yearly stipend. 

It would requiré a great effort of the im- 
agination to picture any period in the future 
when fashion shall not be at the same time 
variable and arbitrary. So long as human 
nature is what it is; so long as it is the office 
of either sex to please the other; so long as 
the fresh tint of a fabric will display the per- 
fect tint of askin; so long as, in the absence 
of fur and feathers, we depend somewhat 
for our beauty and altogether for our comfort 
upon our apparel—so long will that apparel 
be the subject of costly outlay and of the 
change that follows weariness. 

Perhaps in ancient times Helen did not 
tire of her peplos or her veil, because her 
needle-work varied it from Iphigenia’s, or 
because her home life and limited inter- 
course with other women prevented her 
from seeing the same garment every where 
repeated to satiety. But now in the multi- 
plication of people and of facilities of com- 
munication, in the different social life and 
the open life of the streets, a single season 
gives one an absolute weariness of a fixed 
design that has been reduplicated as if from 
a reflector whose mirrors were infinite; and 
one craves for a change in the design as much 
more eagerly than one craves for a change in 
the diet as the eye and the fancy happen to 
be nobler and more active things than the 
appetite. 

We have received advices lately that a re- 
actionary movement is under way in Italy, 
whose object is to restore the primitive and 
pure costume of the country. Exactly at 
what period the primitive and pure costume 
reigned we are not told; and as opinions 
will have a wide range upon the subject, we 
suppose that we may see the revival, accord- 
ing to taste, of the old Etrurian robes, of the 
Pompeian négligé, of the Roman matron’s 
sandals and shoulders, and of the somewhat 
savage splendor of the medieval era—per- 
haps more of the last than of the others, since 
the paintings from which the dresses are to 
be copied are chiefly of medieval manufac- 
ture; and thus an evening party in Rome or 
Florence or Naples will be quite as fine as a 
fancy ball, and will give us Lavinia and 
TARPEIA and CALPURNIA and LUCREZIA 
Boreia chatting amicably together, while, 
if their lovers and husbands follow suit, 
ROMULUS and HILDEBRAND and MACCHIA- 
VELLI will stand in waiting, a little ashamed 
of the figure they present. But we do not 
believe that any one of them all will long 
stay satisfied with the peculiar and particu- 
lar adoption of the individual ; and we doubt 
not that LucREz1a will be stealing a brace- 
let from TARPEIA, and CALPURNIA will find 
Lavinia’s head-dress the more becoming; 
and innovation once begun, the whole thing 
can only drifé back to WorTH. 

It is true that among those who are not 
the advocates of such rather romantic ideas 
as this and kindred propositions invelve we 
have many who in aslavish submission carry 
every fashion to excess. But that matter has 
become so largely a question of good taste or 
the reverse that it can be left to regulate it- 
self, since the better portion of the fashion- 
able world leaves excess to its inferiors, 
though never allowing itself to be behind 
the times. 

For the fact is that the real lady desires 
above all things to be inconspicuous; noto- 
riety and the staring eye of the passer are 





things utterly objectionable to her; and she 
knows that she would find herself as mark- 
ed and conspicuous a being by neglecting to 
follow the fashions in a certain degree as she 
would be by running in advance of them; 
and she therefore preserves that golden mean 
that all philosophy approves—her dress is 
the outward expression of an inward refine- 
ment, and she does not presume to erect 
her individual opinion against the combined 
opinion of the rest of womankind. 

But, when all is said, we can not but mar- 
vel at the effrontery of the male critic who 
dares to meddle with fashion, and charge tts 
abuses exclusively to the feminine account. 
Does he forget that his dress-coat of this 
year has quite a different cut across the hip 
from the dress-coat of last year? Does he 
forget that his waistcoat is open or close 
according to a whim of the ruling tailor? 
that his pantaloons have a power of expan- 
sion and contraction around his instep, as if 
they were made of India rubber? and that 
his silk hat, that a winter or two ago bade 
fair to taper away into a Puritan cone, now 
flares out in a bell-crown worthy of Beau 
BRUMMEL himself? And above all, when 
he cites the feminine frivolity and love of 
gauds, does he forget the lofty manner with 
which the male fraternities of secret socie- 
ties cover themselves all over on parade 
days with silk embroideries and cheap jew- 
els, and the air of ineffable satisfaction with 
which the majors of militia, and other mem- 
bers of that noble home-guard who never 
smelled powder, strut in their crimson sash- 
es, their gold-lace, and epaulets, and waving 
plumes, through rain and mud, through hot 
and cold, repaid only by the barren glory of 
the admiration they excite along the streets? 

We admit, for the sake of our own pur- 
poses, that women are at present the inferi- 
or half of the human animal. Naturalists 
tell us that the male in almost all cases is 
the finer and handsomer creature; that it is 
he who has the gay plumage, the noble mane, 
the great stature; that the pea-hen is a poor 
little object, with nothing but her breast to 
recommend her, while her mate trails the 
splendor she admires; that the hind misses 
the regal antler of the stag; that it is the 
male nightingale whose melody is so en- 
trancing; and so by all analogies that it is 
the man who has the beauty and majesty 
and strength, and not the woman. What, 
then, more natural and pardonable than 
that the woman should seek to piece out 
her deformity by artificial means, and call 
in the ostrich and the silk-worm, the oyster 
and the madrepore, to assist her? All the 
more when she sees the value that men set 
on such decorations, as evinced by the strut 
of the soldier and the gold-lace of the offi- 
cial? And for the rest, in all seriousness, if 
women give these things undue attention 
and consideration, men must remember that 
they have themselves to thank for it; for as 
long as they award their adoration to the 
wearer of the superb toilette, so long will 
most other women raise heaven and earth 
—or what stand to them for those bodies, 
the promise of heaven and the comfort of 
earth—to obtain the same toilette. Mean- 
while, frivolous as fashion may be, the per- 
petual criticism of it seems to us more friv- 
olous still; and if the larger intellect is dis- 
satisfied with the feminine result, we advise 
it to turn its powers to inventing something 
that shall not be open to such criticism. 








AN EXCELLENT WAY. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. . 


HEN Truth says, confidently, “ Work” 
—meaning physical labor— is not 
for women,” Incredulity replies, Yankee- 
like, “‘ How are you going to help it?” and 
Truth, being truthful, must reply, “I don’t 
know ;” but, just the same, she goes on, 
calm and confident, singing her eternal 
song, “ For woman tranquillity, leisure, large 
spheres, and social and mental scope.” 

There is a great deal to be done, and alas! 
a great deal to be suffered, before those lar- 
ger spheres swing into reach; but much is 
gained if women, while toiling and moiling 
in the swamp lands of the lower world, can 
hear far off their majestic music, or even 
know that somewhere in the circling heav- 
ens they are sweeping on to sure attainment. 
Work, work, work—from weary chime to 
chime—but, all the same, the true life is to 
live not according to your necessities, but 
according to your aspirations; to live not in 
constant repression, but in constant growth ; 
to work not by will, but by instinct; to do 
what you must not from outward force, but 
inward fervor. 

It is no argument against success that you 
see not how it is to be accomplished. Settle 
what success is to be, and then work up to 
it. The children are brimful of lessons in 
the way to doit. Star-flower is the most 
useless little blossom that ever opened, and 
no queen is more loyally attended. Baby-in- 
breeches never earned a pinch of salt, yet he 
is the very salt of the earth. When Star- 





flower presents herself at the door, bloom- 
ing from her bath, her face radiates smiles 
all over the universe at the welcome she is 
going to receive, although not a word is 
spoken, nor perhaps a look cast in her direc- 
tion. Her confident soul plucks its triumph 
beforehand. She assumes fidelity and hom- 
age, and is never disappointed. She has no 
self-conceit; is not concerned with the im- 
pression she produces; is intent only on ac- 
complishing her objects. What if her sin- 
gle-mindedness and simple faith could go on 
through life? What if she could rise upon 
the world each morning, as smiling, as un- 
daunted, as straightforward, as unsuspect- 
ing? What if she could always be content 
to be, and leave to the hard, striving, mas- 
culine world the task to know ? 

Or look again: the strong man armed 
comes into the room, and Little Breeches, 
aware what such shoulders were made for, 
climbs by short and easy stages to a seat 
thereon, and rides aloft in triumphant si- 
lence. Star-flower, peering amidst the for- 
bidden ruins of the overturned work-basket, 
suddenly catches a glimpse of the perform- 
ance, and immediately her soul rises above 
rubbish ; by vigorous use of her two little 
hands, and an emphatic double back action, 
she gains her two little feet, trots out to 
front the centaur, stretches up her chubby 
arms and steepest tiptoes, and with an in- 
articulate but most significant outcry of 
mingled entreaty and imperiousness, claims 
her right to the other shoulder.. Perched on 
the desired summit, peace settles on her brow, 
joy shines in her eyes, and riding up and 
down beneath the chandeliers, she coos out 
an Io triumphe as soft and sweet as the 
gurgling of a hidden brook in the leafy woods 
of June. 

That is all she wants—her share of the 
goods of life. She claims no pre-eminence, 
only her portion. When Little Breeches 
descends, she writhes spontaneously down- 
ward. When Little Breeches does not 
mount, the shoulders are free from her in- 
cursions. But the altitude and the freedom 
that please him, by that token please her, 
and with no thought of propriety, and no 
drawback from consequences, she asserts 
herself, and is not only justified but glori- 
fied. 

Now if Star-flower will but bloom into her 
womanhood, and glow through her woman- 
hood, on the same direct and simple princi- 
ple, how fragrant will be the hedge-row 
where she springs! Not submission, not 
aggression, neither self-surrender nor self- 
obtrusion, but clearness to see and quick- 
ness to claim, and resolution to secure and 
grace to compel, what is by divine right and 
human courtesy hers, and what it is to the 
world’s enjoyment and advantage to award: 
for the whole house is brightened and bet- 
tered because Star-flower will have the oth- 
er shoulder! 

Will it make her selfish and exacting? 
Is it for a woman to be always withdrawing 
herself to the centre of obscuration lest she 
be relegated thither by force of dislike? 
Why look at Star-flower again. “Come to 
me, Star-flower, come to me!” says Little 
Breeches, standing across the room, and 
bending toward her with outstretched arms, 
all the commanding sweetness of love in his 
tender voice; and as it was in the begin- 
ning, is now, and ever shall be, world with- 
out end, the little willful woman hears and 
heeds the tone of love, and speeds swiftly to 
the close-clasping arms of the little man, 
and all their joy bubbles up in merry mu- 
sical laughter. Submission, obedience, duty, 
subordination—no, it is none of these; let 
not such things be once named among you, 
as becometh saints. It is something better. 
It is spontaneity reaching farther toward 
the heavenly goal than duty can ever be 
spurred. Ah! be sure, with all her igno- 
rance Star-flower knows what is what. She 
has never mapped out her course but by the 
divine instinct,as yet unwarped; she knows 
when to impel and when to accord—and her 
following is all the dearer because she is not 
slow to lead. Perhaps when Star-flower 
grows a woman the woman-world will be 
but little easier than now, but I think it 
will be that little easier. The only peace 
of the present is the fore-gleam of that tran- 
quil future. There needs only to be the 
same rate of progress as in the past, and we 
can see that the millennium is not unattain- 
able, even in this world. By the conquests 
of mechanical power many a burden has 
been lifted from both, men and women. It 
is not a heroic, not a poetical, but it is a very 
effective way of overcoming the world. It 
is difficult to find romance in a cheese fac- 
tory, but a cheese factory lightens the load 
on many a weary shoulder. When we look 
back and see how much used to be done in 
every house by one woman’s hands that is 
now done in one house by many iron fingers, 
from how many forms of manual service the 
poorest women are now freed, is it Quixotic 
to think that ingenuity is not yet exhausted ? 
Since man has already taken upon his own 
hand, still more upon his own brain, so much 
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of the work that used to weigh upon women, 
is it idle to think that he will go on assum- 
ing, devising, combining, through the slow, 
swift years, till, silently, a revolution is ac- 
complished, and without sound of hammer 
or axe, without so much as intent of recon- 
struction, but only by the instinctive work- 
ing out of destiny—the man his, and the 
woman hers—behold, a new heaven and a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness! 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BLACK TAFFETA SILKS. 


USTROUS smooth taffeta silk is now the 
first choice in black silks for summer dress- 

es. This is far lighter and more pleasant to wear 
than gros grain; does not catch dust, or cut and 
crease readily. It is not yet the most popular 
silk, but is preferred by ladies who lead the fash- 
ions. Bonnét’s taffetas range from $2 50 a yard 
upward ; the quality most used by modistes costs 
$3 ; it may be found as high as $4 or $5 a yard. 

SUMMER GROS GRAINS. 

Among gros grains the fine-grain small reps are 
more sold than heavy reps at this season. Bon- 
nét’s summer gros grains are of very light qual- 
ity, with small reps, and have almost as full lustre 
as taffeta. They cost from $3 upward. Pon- 


son’s glossy black summer silks are sold for $2 25 . 


or $2 50 a yard, the lowest price ever asked for 
these grades, Stewart’s family silk is a light, 
lustrous summer gros grain, sold for $2 85 a 
yard. Watered silk, plain and in stripes, is sold 
for parts of dresses and for trimming: price $5 a 
yard. Silks are cheaper this year than last, and 
the object now is to get pure silks of the best 
quality, with fine gloss, instead of those demi- 
lustre heavily repped silks that are filled in with 
inferior silk. 
HOW TO MAKE BLACK SILK DRESSES. 


Black silk costumes are the most important 
part of a modiste’s importations, as almost every 
customer buys at least one such suit a year. 
Among those examined at the best houses we 
find the lower skirt made usually with two side 
gores and one full back breadth, though there is 
still a fancy for using only one side gore and two 
full back breadths. ‘These skirts are not lined, 
as it makes them too heavy, but are faced with 
crinoline three-eighths of a yard deep, with a 
narrow overfacing of silk, and the edge is bound 
with worsted braid in the old-fashioned way. 
The top of the skirt is sewed to the belt with 
scarcely any gathers in the three front breadths, 
but a deep pleat is laid under the side seams ; 
the back breadths are fulled in French gathers 
or gauging. ‘The skirt.is made long enough to 
lie on the floor at least a quarter of a yard, but 
French dress-makers have an excellent and sim- 
ple plan for shortening the dress for the street, 
as Parisian ladies have too much good taste to 
wear long dresses on the sidewalk. Their plan 
is to sew a tape casing inside the skirt, beginning 
an inch below the belt on each front seam, ex- 
tending it gradually lower backward, so that it 
will be a quarter of a yard below the belt at the 
placket opening in the middle of the back. A 
drawing-string is then put in each casing, and 
when the skirt is put on these are tied tight be- 
hind the person; this draws the skirt up in a 
puff on the tournure, and shortens it gracefully, 
without hooping or dipping. For skirt trim- 
ming the caprice is to arrange the front in wrap- 
per fashion by putting six or seven lengthwise 
bias bands or puffs from the belt to the foot on 
the three front widths, while the back is covered 
with flounces. A band down the second side 
seam does away with the use of bows to conceal 
the ends of flounces. Four straight breadths of 
silk are enough for a flounce on the three back 
breadths. ‘The lower edge of flounces is finish- 
ed by a bias facing over an inch wide, with one 
or two very small piping folds put in the upper 
part of it; these are sewed in with blind stitches. 
All sewing-machine-work is objected to on silk 
dresses, and the entire costume, not excepting 
the skirt seams, is sewed by hand. Over-skirts 
of silk, and polonaise skirts, should not be lined, 
as their soft drapery is their beauty; to make 
them bouffant they must be worn over a tour- 
nure. ‘The round apron over-skirt has strings 
low down in the second side seam to tie it back- 
ward ; a sash loop and end made of part of a 
width of silk are put in each of the second side 
seams, while larger loops with two ends are be- 
hind. ‘There is an attempt to do away with all 
wrinkled apron fronts, making three flat straight 
breadths tied smoothly down ;_ large square pock- 
ets are set on such aprons. Basques have less 
pleating behind than formerly, and are more 
nearly square below the waist. ‘Iwo tiny folds 
of piping edge the basques of elegant black silk 
suits that are elaborately trimmed elsewhere 
with jet and lace. Instead of vests and moiré 
antique collars, the stylish trimming for the 
front of basque-waists is now a Medici fraise of 
the silk, bias, double, and side-pleated, to stand 
upright around the neck. It stands three inches 
wide just behind where the pleats turn and form 
a box-pleat, and is graduated narrower half-way 
down the front of the corsage, where it slopes 
in toa bias band that passes up the fronts in vest 
shape. ‘This standing fraise is very becoming 
with the high coiffures now in fashion. Coat 
sleeves are close and tight, and very simply 
trimined with bias bands like straps, or else with 
a plain silk cuff, lined with stiff foundation. Jet 
trimmings on French dresses are showy and 
very light, being made of silk net with fine cut 
beads set in the meshes; jet ribbons, galloons, 
and laces sprinkled with jet are more stylish 
than the vine passementeries so long in use. 
The goffered fringe—a kind of crimped silk tape 
—and the fringes that are tied in the edge of the 





garment are most fashionable. Lace is used for 
trimming the stately princesse dresses. Modistes 
require trom thirty to thirty-five yards of silk for 
a flonnced costume or a house dress. $200 is 
asked for black taffeta suits made of silk worth 
$8 or $4 a yard; if lace and jet are added, the 
price is $300 or more. 


MODEL BLACK SILK COSTUMES. 


A stylish suit of black taffeta, simple enough 
to be easily copied, has the skirt trimmed with 
two groups of three bias lapping ruffles, each a 
finger length wide ; a shell heading is above each 
group. Over this is a chatelaine redingote, also 
of black taffeta, trimmed with goffered tape 
fringe, headed by a bias band with two piping 
folds on the upper edge. Sash drapery on the 
left side and behind. ‘Tight coat sleeves, with 
plain small cuffs, stiffly lined, and piped on the 
edge, with a row of piping and three buttons 
crossing them diagonally. 

A most lady-like French suit of summer black 
gros grain has been copied in taffeta in all its 
small and dainty details, and is an excellent 
model for a young lady’s spring suit. It con- 
sists of a basque with a Medici fraise, a round 
apron over-skirt, and a flounced skirt, The 
basque has no pleating behind, and is edged 
with two tiny folds. ‘Two buttons (moulds cov- 
ered with silk) define the waist behind, and two 
bias bands, piped on the edges, hang in loops 
from these buttons. The doubled silk Medici 
fraise has a bias piped band at the foot of it, and 
this band extends down each front in vest shape, 
and hangs in a point below. The tight sleeves 
have two bands above the wrist, hanging in a 
point below, with a button on each band. The 
full round apron over-skirt is.edged with a bias 
band that has two pipings in its upper edge; 
the second side seam is caught up in four large 
pleats, that are covered with a sash loop and bias 
end of silk. Around the lower skirt is a ten- 
inch bias flounce, edged with a band and pip- 
ings, and headed by three narrow ruffles, a flat 
band, and an erect ruffle. Down the second 
gore are three long bias bands from the belt to 
the middle of the deep flounce. 

A house dress of black taffeta is trimmed in 
‘wrapper fashion” with six bias bands two 
inches wide, piped on one side, and a tiny ruffle 
on the other, straight down the front breadth 
and half of the first side gore; at the foot of 
these bands is a six-inch ruffle; two clusters of 
three gathered ruffles trim the back breadths, 
and an elaborate sash drapery of a width of silk 
with a bias band on the edges trims the upper 
part in lieu of an over-skirt. The basque is 
edged with two bias pipings, has two bias bands 
outlining a vest, and five piped bands on the tight 
sleeves. 

Black silk suits glistening with jet and lace 
have kilt pleating from the knee down on the 
three front breadths, and two deep flounces, made 
of four straight widths, behind. The apron of 
the over-skirt is three gored breadths tied down 
flatly, without a wrinkle, edged with light jet gal- 
loon and thread lace, and ornamented with two 
immense pockets nearly square; the long back 
breadths of the over-skirt are pointed and very 
bouffant. These basques are also simply edged 
with two folds, and have lace passing up the front 
and standing like a fraise behind. Coat sleeves 
with cuffs. 

Most superb of all is a princesse dress of 
richly repped black faille made by Worth. The 
waist and skirt behind are all in one, like a 
polonaise, and the front has a basque opening 
over an elaborate tablier of jet and lace, with lace 
flounces below headed by bands of jet net to 
which fringe is attached. The back breadths 
are caught in long slender puffed points to show 
flounced spaces between like an under-skirt. 
These stately dresses for grande dames are new, 
and too intricate for description; when they are 
simplified they will probably become the leading 
fashion. Empress dresses they are sometimes 
called. 

The handsomest mourning silks with English 
crape trimmings are made after designs sent the 
widowed ex-Empress Engénie. One specimen 
has seven bias crape bands piped with silk ex- 
tending down the three front breadths; these are 
narrow at the top, but gradually widen to five 
inches below, where they are pointed, edged with 
goffered fringe, and fall in a pleated silk flounce 
at the foot. On the back are two straight 
gathered flounces of four breadths, half a yard 
deep, edged with a bias crape band an eighth 
wide. ‘The top of the back width forms a panier 
puff, while in front is a short apron entirely of 
English crape, with the edge cut in squares and 
fringed. Plain long square basque, with crape 
Medici fraise, and close sleeves with square cutis. 
White crépe lisse pleating should trim the neck 
and wrists. 

VARIETIES. 


Imported cravat bows have black faille straps 


across China crape loops of pale rose, blue, 4- - 


mon, or green; one slanting wide end of crape 
hangs below, trimmed with a black band, on 
which is laid Valenciennes insertion and a lace 
frill. 

Among French lingerie are linen collars that 
stand curving outward, with a Medici fraise of 
lace inside. Linen cambric is pleated in fraises, 
and the perfection of white neck-ties is bias 
linen cambric with a deep frill of pointed Valen- 
ciennes. Among small details we notice square 
ends of neck-ties are newer than pointed ones. 
Pale India silk neck-ties are trimmed with white 
lace and appliqué needle-work. Malines thread 
lace is preferred to Valenciennes. Napoleon 
blue silk ties with white dots are worn with black 
dresses. 

Darkest green grenadine squares are in fash- 
ion for veils. ‘They are grateful to the eyes, and 
a pleasant change from the pale gray shades so 
long worn. 

A rose at the throat is worn in black lace 





strings of bonnets, or else in the black lace scarf 
that now takes the place of fur boas. A flower 
cluster is worn low behind the hat in the lace 
veil draperies. 

New cambric handkerchiefs have two wide 
hems, the upper one being appliquéd, and both 
hem-stitched. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; Mrs. Connetty; and Messrs. Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTaB_E, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & 
Co. ; and Lorp & Tay.or. 





PERSONAL. 


THE new novel by WILKIE CoLLins, entitled 
The New Magdalen, now in course of publication 
in Harper’s Magazine, is deemed to possess such 
sharp points as to be made available for the 
stage, and several playwrights are x: in 
adapting it for public representation. Mr. CoL- 
Lins himself, it is intimated, is preparing a ver- 
sion for Miss CarLotta LE CLERC. 

—Should Professor Agassiz exist until the 
28th of May, he will complete his sixty-ninth 
year. He has been in this country since 1846, 
and during the last forty years has contributed 
as many new facts to natural history as any 
naturalist, not excepting Cuvier. We regret to 
hear that the professor is not in robust health. 

—That clever and versatile man, M. H. V1ILLE- 
MESSANT, whose Mémoires d'un Journaliste have 
just appeared, in two volumes, founded in thirty 
years no less than seventeen papers. He naive- 
ly asserts, after all this experience, ‘I see things 
as A philosopher, and am certain that I see 
right. 

a Hoveuton, formerly Mr. MONKTON 
Migs, has written a new work, to be publish- 
ed in a few days, under the title of Monographs: 
Personal and Social, which will give sketches and 
anecdotes of the most prominent men of the 
time. Of the late WaLTER Savace Lanpor he 
writes that during some portion of his last six 
years’ residence in Italy he lived with the fam- 
ily of Mr. Story, the American sculptor, who de- 
clares that ‘‘ his visit has been one unalloyed de- 
light to them, and this quite as much from his 
gentlemanliness and simple habits, and evident 
readiness to be pleased with the least attention, 
as from his conversation, which would be at- 
tractive under any circumstances. He may be 
managed with the greatest ease by civility alone. 
To some inquiry respecting his deficient sleep 
he replied, ‘I ought not to complain; I shall 
very soon sleep twenty-four hours out of the 
twenty-four.’’? Lord HouGuTon’s account of 
the Rev. SypNEyY SMITH presents a side of the 
witty divine’s character which his humor has 
thrown into the shade. It is hardly known 
that he was one of the most eloquent and im- 
pressive pulpit orators known to the English 
pulpit within this century, only surpassed—in 
the opinion of good judges who had heard both 
—by the late F. W. RoBertTson. 

—Mrs. Foaeo, wife of the rector of Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, has presented to Inde- 
pendence Chamber, in that city, one of the 
chairs that were in the chamber at the time 
they did the Declaration. This is the eighth 
that has been restored to the old hall. It passed 
into the hands of Francis Hopkinson, one of 
the Signers, and the lady who gives it is his 
great-granddaughter. 

—Miss Mary HEAty, the author of the pleas- 
ant stories, A Summer Romance and Lakeville, 
has accepted the invitation of the Princess of 
Wallachia to pass the summer in that roman- 
tic region, which has hitherto been little ex- 
plored by tourists. Her father, the American 
artist, GEORGE HEALY, has painted the portraits 
of the Wallachian Prince and Princess, and is to 
complete the group by that of the Crown Prince, 
while his daughter takes notes of the pictur- 
esque court and people, which we shall prob- 
ably some day see in print. It is pleasant to 
know that Miss HEALY, despite of, or perhaps 
in consequence of, her years of foreign res- 
idence, remains ardently American, and pro- 
claims every where that there’s no place like 
home. 

—Miss Emma L. HuBBARD, daughter of Super- 
intendent E. A. HussBarD, late of Springtield, 
has just graduated from the law school of Mich- 
igan University, at Ann Arbor, with the title of 
“ Bachelor of Laws.’? Why not ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
of Laws ?”’ 

—Curious scene: English Court of Justice: 
Judge Baron Martin, of the Norwich City As- 
sizes, was recently presented with a pair of white 
gloves as a symbol of a blank calendar. The 
performance of this ceremony has been balked 
by criminals for more than forty years. It nev- 
er occurred in this metropolis. 

—From the Rev. Dr. Anavs, of Sheffield, comes 
word that the work of revising the New Testa- 
ment will be completed in seven years, and the 
Old Testament in twelve years, if the committee 
continue, as at present, to devote forty days a 
year to the work. He also says that the Ameri- 
cans have appointed two committees, to whom 
the English work is referred for suggestion. 
The completed work will, therefore, represent 
the united scholarship of the English-speaking 
people. s 

—A man somewhat notable among notabilities 
has recently died in Paris—M.GoscHurr. For 
thirty years he assisted M. TurERs in his histor- 
ical compositions, and during that time was al- 
ways in his anteroom at five in the morning. 
Endowed with an extraordinary memory, learn- 
ed in all ‘the principal living languages, and as 
skilled in reading obscure manuscripts as in col- 
‘lecting documents and condensing dispatches, 
every morning he brought to the historian the 
materials for his work of the day. It was M. 
GoscHLER who bY the overwhelming cor- 
respondence of M. THIERS, and replied to the 
numerous letters asking for assistance; and he 
has often said that he knew no one more gener- 
ous or more discreet in his generosity than the 
great historian. 

—New York is offering pecuniary bait to some 
of Boston’s best church singers, and they take it. 
Mr. F. PACKARD, now tenor at St. Paul’s, comes 
to Christ Church, Fifth Avenue, at $2500 a year. 
Mr. NELSON VARLEY, the tenor who sang with 
Madame Rupersporrr, is to be added to the 
same choir, of which Mr. M.W. WHITNEY, basso, 
is a $8000 member. Other good Boston singers 
have their by = turned this way. 

—When Bismarck saw his son disappear 
where the battle of Gravelotte was fiercest, he 
left the royal party and went into a tent to hide 








his expression of grief. Unfortunately the tent 
was too small, and it is implied that the grave 
Premier’s legs stuck out, and ludicrously evinced 
by their action the emotion of their possessor, 

—Few men were more acute in business than 
Lord Lytton. He drove close bargains with 
his publishers. His agreement with Messrs. 
ROUTLEDGE for cheap issues of his novels was 
a profitable thing for him. They had the power 
of bringing out the works in two forms, and in 
return were to pay him a sum annually. In 
nineteen years they have paid him $150,000. 

—Concerning the pronunciation of his name, 
some people pronounce it as DisRaELI, others 
Disrahli, others Dizrelly (the accent on the 
first syllable), others pronounce it Disrayli (the 
accent on the second syllable). In the course 
of a recent speech the owner of the name had 
to repeat it, when quoting the letter which he 
wrote to the Queen, and he adopted the last 
pronunciation, which is the one always given to 
it in society, except when ‘‘ Dizzy” is used. 

—Mr. WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant, in a recent 
letter by peeene | St. Augustine, Florida, says: 
‘Since I visited it thirty years ago a great change 
has taken place in the constitution of society 
here: the slaves have been set free. I then ob- 
served that the negro race in the town had a 
sleek, well-fed look, and were for the most part 
neatly attired. In both respects it has seemed 
to me that there is a change for the worse.” 

—The King of Denmark has done a little com- 
pliment to Professor Watson, of Michigan Uni- 
versity. The professor in roaming over the 
firmament discovered a new asteroid, which he 
named Thyra, in honor of the King’s daughter; 
80 the Majesty of Denmark, in a neat and grace- 
ful letter, acknowledged the compliment, the 
Princess adding ber signature. 

—Baron Husner, the Austrian diplomatist, 
does not like America, and means to state it in 
a book. He traveled in a sleeping-car over some 
of our railways, and thus acquired an insight 
into our institutions. His impressions were not 
favorable; thinks that the United States are al- 
ready on the down grade, and will by-and-by 
proceed to immortal smash. 

—Two very old people are mentioned in late 
London papers, one alive, the other dead. The 
former is Count De Waldeck, who has just 
celebrated the 107th anniversary of his birth, 
and is building a theatre in Paris, of which he 
is to be the director. The other is Lady Acton, 
recently deceased, who was born in 1756—137 
years ago. 

—Mr. G. H. Lewes is pronounced by a corre- 
spondent of the Tribune to be the ugliest man 
in London, and the most brilliant. He makes 
you forget his face in fifteen minutes, and at the 
end of an hour you pronounce him one of the 
most interesting men you ever met. When le 
and his wife, “ George Eliot,” lead conversation, 
their drawing-room becomes the most attractive 
in London. Mr. and Mrs. Lewgs have a pretty 
house near Regent’s Park, and, receiving every 
funday, collect around them the cleverest of 
men and women. Nothing can exceed the re- 
tiring manner of “George Eliot,” whose voice 
is soft and low. She can not bear any reference 
to her own writings, and though her friends 
long to express their gratitude, they never dare 
outwardly to hint at inward emotion. Com- 

osition is no easy task to ‘George Eliot.’? She 
abors unceasingly to produce her results. 

—There dwells on the banks of Lake Ontario, 
in this State, an earl—an unmitigated Scotch 
earl—the Earl of Mar—and every body in his 
town knows it. The title descends to him on 
the maternal side from PHILADELPHTA Mon- 
TEITH, Countess of Mar and Kellie. His father 
was an old Champlain steamboat captain. It is 
not known what freak brought him to this coun- 
try, but he died here, leaving two children, the 
present heir to the title, which he refuses tu ac- 
cept, and a daughter in Philadelphia, named 
after her grandmother, the old countess. She 
is married to a wealthy man named BaYarp. 
Young MontTrITH married a farmer’s daughter. 
He is a thorough American, caring only to hide 
his title, and refusing to be called any thing but 
Squire MonTEITH, though constantly receiving 
letters from the nobility abroad in full blazon 
of his rank. He also refuses all emoluments 
belonging to his earldom, such as tithes of tish- 
ery and woodland and grange, except those re- 
sulting from the crown. 

—The last hours of the late Bishop M‘It- 
VAINE were of that almost heavenly character 
that might have been looked for in a man so 
proverbial for saintliness of life. His disease 
was pulmonary apoplexy. On the day of his 
death he asked for three hymns to be read to 
him—“ Just as I am,” “Rock of Ages,’”’ and 
“ Jesus, lover of my soul.’? He was then full 
of quiet joy at the prospect of soon seving his 
dear Lord, and said, ‘‘I suffer no pain; the Lord 
is most merciful; this is dying in the Lord, and 
falling asleep m Jesus.”” And so the venerable 
and beloved bishop went to his rest. It is now 
over forty years since he was consecrated to his 
office in St. Paul’s Chapel in’ this city, and his 
remains, when they reach this country, will be 
first conveyed to that place. 

—The Baroness JAMES DE ROTHSCHILD has 
made a donation of 50,000 frances to the Jewish 
hospital built near Vienna by Baron NaTHANIEL 
DE RoTHSCHILD. 

—Miss ABBy HUTCHINSON, for many years the 
bright particular star of the “‘ Hutchinson Fam- 
ily,” has ‘‘ changed her local habitation and her 
name,’’ and become the wife of Mr. 8. G. ANDER- 
son, of Minnesota. 

—A man whose career has been a remarkable 
one has recently died in Bengal—Dr. WILLIAM 
Bryvon, C.B., of the Bengal Medical Service. 
He was the one solitary individual of the 13,000 
soldiers and camp followers of the British army 
at Cabul who was neither killed nor taken pris- 
oner in the memorable retreat from Cabul in 
January, 1842. Dr. BkyDon, after some hair- 
breadth escapes from the Afghans, reached Jel- 
lalabad alive, though wounded and exhausted, 
all the other persors composing the British force 
having been either killed or taken prisoners. Dr, 
BRYvON went through the rest of the siege of 
Jellalabad with the garrison under the command 
of Sir ROBERT SALE, and it was his singular fate 
to be again shut up, with Sir Henry LAWRENCE, 
at Lucknow, and to pass uninjured through that 
long and trying siege. 

—BEETHOVEN’S grand-nephew has become a 
newspaper man. The Berlin Journal says the 
family is destitute. It is also stated that Ma- 
dame MARIE DE BEETHOVEN, wife of the com- 

oser’s nephew, is a music-teacher at Rochester, 

vew York. 
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Worsted Edging for Tiitloititiii titi intr PUASECEWOCISSSHS TITTTITITT round tie fringe tassels of 
Dresses, Wrappings, 7 Tr white cotton, as shown 
ete.—Imitation Gui- ‘ay by the illustration. If a 
“i —P 1 and 2. 4 heavier cover is desired, 
pure.— Figs. 1 an furnish it with a quilted 
Tuis edging is suitable lining of colored muslin, 
for trimming dresses, pale- which is removed when it 
tots, a mantelets, is washed. 
etc., and may be worked 
with black or colored—for Netted and Crochet 
instance, gray, brown, or Net for boiling 
écru — worsted or silk. gs. 
Directions for working See illustration on page 293. 


such edgings are given in 
Harper's Bazar, No. 45, 
Vol. V. The illustration 
Fig. 2, page 293, plainly 
shows the different layers 
of thread of the design 


Tuis net is worked part- 
ly in netting with coarse 
knitting cotton and part- 
ly in crochet-work with 
twisted white and gra: 
cotton. ‘To make it wor 


figures. with Estremadura, No. 2, 
first the bottom on a mesh 

Basket Work-Stands, seven-eighths of an inch 
Figs. 1 and 2. in circumference, and net 
Fig. 1.—This stand is 81 st. (stitch) on a foun- 
made of bars of light and dation thread, close these 
dark | amboo, and is fur- in a ring, and on the same 
nished with an open bas- mesh work nine rounds 
ket at the bottom, and more, always going for- 
another with a flat lid at ward; in the 5th round, 
the top, as shown by the : however, widen 1 st. at 
illustration. Each basket a every third following st. 
is lined with red satin re Push the st. of the first 
which is wadded and quilt- . round close together, and 
ed in diamonds with red tie the ends of the work- 
silk. On the inside of the “ ii ing thread together. For 
mr eee ie a - ee > bag at — top cast , 
a Get cushion covered wit Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. é st. on the same mesh, 
red satin, which is orna- Iuitation GuIruRE. P close them in a ring, and 


mented in satin and 
half-polka stitch em- 
broidery with gray 
silk in several shades 
and with gold thread. 
Black and red knot- 
ted silk cord and tas- 
sels complete the 
trimming for the 
stand. 

The stand Fig. 2 
is made of brown 
varnished bamboo, 
and is furnished at 
the top with an ob- 
long four - cornered 
basket with a high 
curved lid, which is 
lined with light blue 
faille. At the lower 
part of the stand is 
a foot-board of bam- 
boo sticks covered 
with a cushion of 
blue faille. Blue silk tassels trim the 


net, always with 
the same number 
of st., 30 rounds, 
always going for- 
ward, and then 
draw the founda- 
tion thread out of 
the st. For the 
rim which joins the 
bottom and bag of 
the net crochet al- 
ternately with gray 
and white twisted 
cotton (the latter 
No. 30) seventeen 
rounds, always go- 
ing forward, as fol- 
lows: 1st round.— 
With gray cotton 
always alternately 
4 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the next 

EMBROIDERED Watcu-Case. prays Peters one 
(ch of the per 3 

ch. (chain stitch). 2d round.— 
stand as shown by the illustration. ZANNGZ This and the following 2 rounds 
: ; tf with white cotton. On each 
nee Watch- LA WF \ 4» st. of the preceding round 
° i " wogk 1 sc. 3d round.— 

Tue frame of this I’stc. (short treble cro- 
watch-case is made of \ chet.) on every second 
bars of fine varnish- 4 ‘ ANY » following st., after 
ed black cane, fast- yy X WN each stc. 1 ch. 
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ened together, Zs i) \\ 4th round.— 
as shown by “274 WN \ On each st. 
the illustra- CQ Z work I sc 
tion, with Sw ESN ZF Mes, 5th to 


small 
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Fig. 1.—Basket Work-Sranp. Fig. 2.—Basket Work-STAnD. 
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YOth rounds.—With gray cotton. _ Always alter- 
nately 1 de. (double crochet), 2 ch., with the 
latter pass over 2 st. The de. of these five 
rounds come on each other. 11th round. 
—This and the following round with 
white cotton. On each st. work 1 sc. 
12th round.—Like the 3d round. 
RN 13th round.—With gray cotton. 

NY : On each st. work 1 sc. 14th 

Q\ typ WA SYS SN ~  round.—This and the fol- 
» ss : lowing round with white 
cotton. On each st. 
. 1 sc., but after ev- 
ery 3 st. always 
crochet on -1 
foundation st. 
of the upper netted 
part with the follow- 

ing 4 st. 15th round. 
—Like the third round. 
16th round.—With gray cot- 
ton. Always alternately 3 sc. 
on the next 3 st., ] picot (5 ch. 
and 1 sc. on the first ch.), with this 


AN ne 
‘N SAD 


pins, and ornamented at the ends with black 
beads. Into this frame is fastened a piece of 
card-board, which is covered with gray faille 
ornamented in point Russe embroidery 
with brown and blue silk, and bound 
with blue silk. On the middle of 
this foundation sew a circular 
piece of double blue silk and 
wadding interlining, so as to 
form a pocket for the watch. 
Ornament this pocket in 
the middle with point 
Russe and knotted 
stitches, as shown 
by the illustra- 
tion, stitch it with . 
blue silk, and but- 
ton-hole stitch the out- 
er edge. Bows of blue 
silk ribbon complete the 
watch-case. 
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Cover for keeping Boiled 
Eggs warm, Figs. 1-3. 
Tue foundation of this cover, of which 

Fig. 1 shows a section reduced in size, is 


WN 


at 


pass over 1 st. Crochet the 17th 
round on the other side of the rim on 
] } b the lower veins of the first round like the 
of white Java canvas covered with geomet- POLE 14th round, then the 18th and 19th rounds 
rical figures worked with coarse white cotton “YM fy) like the 15th and 16th rounds. These two 
in point Russe and with gray cotton in Gobelin % iy fi , rounds project free over the netted parts at each 
stitch, as shown by the illustration. The border is Vy tb . XS “ side of the rim. The middle 6 de. rounds worked 
worked in a similar manner, and is edged with button- te hae, Ws = es LN with gray cotton are darned with white knitting cot- 
hole stitches forming points. Figs. 2 and 3 show each ¢ Wy ton as shown by the illustration. Edge the outer edge 
4 hihi ign 3 8 

a full-sized section of the fig- wy _ of the bag with crochet ch. 

ures of the foundation and the “a re scallops of gray cotton, working 

manner of working tliem. For the hs : \ ‘ on each netted st. 5 sc., 7 ch., 

fringe on the edge of the cover cro- Y jw 1sc., three times alternately 11 ch., 

chet two rounds with gray cotton as fol- 1 sc., then 7 ch. and 5 sc,; in every 

lows : Ist round. — > 2 sc. (single crochet) following scallop fasten the first loop of 

on the next 2 button-hole stitches of the 7 ch. to the last loop of the preceding scal- 

edge (see Fig. 1), 4 ch. (chain stitch), pass lop. . Fold the last eight rounds of this net- 

over 4 button-hole stitches, 2 de. (double ted part on the outside so that they form a 

crochet) separated by 1 ch. on the following kind of ruffle, and on the upper edge of the aN é 

2 button-hole stitches, 4 ch., pass over 4 but- net-work two rounds with gray cotton for QQ 

ton-hole stitches ; repeat from *. 2d round. the shirr. 1st round.—Crochet, fastening (aX \ 

—>* 2 sc. on the next 2 se., 5 ch., 2 de. sep- ; the st. of the 21st and 22d rounds of the 

arated by 1 ch. on the ch, between the next Fig. 1.—Cover For KEEPING BoiLeD Eaes netting together, * 2 sc. before, 2 sc. back 





Fig. 2.—Detait or Cover, 2 de. of the preceding round, 5 ch.; repeat waRM.—QuvuarTer Section.—ReEpvucep Size. of the next netted knot, between these work Fig. 3.—Derrait or Cover, 


Fie, 1.—Foit Size. from +. On each ch, between 2 dc. inthis (See Figs. 2 and 3, and Fig. 2 on Page 293.] 2 ch,, then 3 ch., and repeat from *. 2d Fic. 1.—Foui S1ze., 
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round.—On each ch. scallop 
of the preceding round work 
2 stc., after these always 2 
ch. Through the last round 
run two hemp cords trimmed 
with tassels, and through 
each of the de. rounds of the 
rim worked with white cot- 
ton run a piece of whalebone, 
and fasten the ends care- 
fully. 


Tatted and Crochet 
Cravat or Barbe. 

Cravarts or barbes of this 
kind may be work- 
ed with tatting 
cotton, No. 120, or ee! 
else with fine black OPEN-WoRK 
saddler’s silk, and 

underlaid with black velvet or colored gros 
grain ribbon. Work alternately with one 
thread (shuttle) and with two threads: 
the scallops always with two threads, and 
the rings with one—the foundation thread. 
For each medallion-shaped end, begin- 
ning from the middle, work four rounds, 
as follows: 1st round.—> One ring of 3 
ds. (double stitch—that is, one stitch left, 
one stitch right), 5 p. (picots) separated 
each by 3 ds., 3 ds., t. (turn the work so 
that the ring or scallop is turned down- 
ward), one scallop of 3 ds., 3 p. separated 
each by 3 ds., 3 ds.; t., three times al- 
ternately one ring and one scallop like the 
preceding; instead of forming the first p. 
in each ring, however, fasten to the last 
p. of the preceding ring; t., one ring like 
the preceding, t., one scallop of 3 ds., 6 p. 
separated each by 3 ds., 3 ds., t., one ring 
like the preceding, but instead of the mid- 
dle p. fasten to the corresponding p. of 
the last ring, t., one scallop like the last, 
t.; repeat once more from *. Fasten the 
rings to each other and to the middle p. of each oppo- 
site ring, then fasten the threads. Border this tatted 
round all around with 
one crochet round, 
or BaRBE. working, as shown by 























Fig. 1.—FotpEp NAPKIN FOR, KEEPING BorLtep Eaes 
or Potatoes warM.—[See Fig. 2.] _ 


the illustration, always 1 sc. (single crochet) on the corresponding p., 
after each sc. 5 ch. (chain stitch). 2d round.—Fasten the threads 
to a middle stitch of a scallop of the crochet round, one scallop of 
2 ds., 5 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to the middle stitch 
of the next ch. scallop, and so on; observe the illustration in work- 
ing at the ends. 3d round.—>* One ring of 6 ds., 1 p., 6 ds., close 
to this one ring of 8 ds., 1 p., 8 ds.; then one ring of 10 ds., fasten 
to a middle p. of a scallop of the preceding round, 10 ds. ; one ring 
of 8 ds., 1 p., 8 ds. ; one ring of 6 ds., 1 p., 6 ds.; t., six Josephine 
knots (for each of these work seven stitches 
right, and draw the row of stitches together, 
leaving a very narrow interval); t., repeat 


from >, but fasten the first ring of every fol- [TU TT. DT. MC Crt mH 
lowing figure consisting of five rings to the last [0 Fits Stat CRP Coat | \| | 
ring of the preceding figure. 4th round.— TUE ee 


% One ring of 6 ds., fasten on between the 
fifth and sixth Josephine knots of a figure con- 
sisting of six such knots in the preceding round, 
ds.; one ring of 2 ds., 5 p. separated each 
by 2 ds., 2 ds.; one ring of 6 ds., fasten on 
between the first and second Josephine knots 
of the following figure, 
6 ds. ; t., one scallop of 
2 ds., 10 p. separated 
each by 2 ds., 2 ds., fast- 
en on between the mid- 
dle two Josephine knots 
of the same figure, one 
scallop like the preced- 
ing, t., and repeat from 
*. In connection with 
the medallion (end) of 
the cravat finished in this 
manner work the middle 
part lengthwise in equal 
halves; each half counts 
two rounds—the first 
round consisting of rings 
and scallops, and the sec- 
ond round of scallops 
only. They are worked 
as plainly shown by the ‘wf 
illustration, ‘The mid- | 
dle of the cravat may be WR Wisigp 
made of Swiss muslin m \" Kye 
and edged with tatted 
scallops, 


White Embroidery i aes eS 
and Crochet Cravat | my "iN | 
or Barbe, Figs. 1-4. ‘tht ih, 
’ Tuis cravat or barbe 
Fig. 2.—Manner is worked with white 
OF MAKING CRO- cotton or thread, or else . 
CHET Gimp FoR with black silk. The 
Cravat, Fic. 1. middle of each of the 
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First Detatt. medallions forming the Fig, 2.—MANNER OF MAKING WorsTED Epeine, Fic. 1, Pace 292.—Foxt Size. 
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Fig. 4.—MANNER OF MAKING CROCHET GIMP FOR 
Cravat, Fie. 1. 
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end is worked, as shown 
by the illustration, in 
satin and half-polka 
stitch on Swiss muslin, 
or on black crape or net 
with white embroidery 
\ cotton or with black silk. 
\ \\ For the inner part of the 
Me «medallion, which is con- 
eee§=©6 nected with the embroid- 
ered part, crochet a row 
of gimp of the requisite 
length. This gimp is 
worked on a metal nee- gas 

dle or coarse hair-pin, as 4 
follows: First Oe 
form a loop of 
the working 
Six Ficuv. thread, hold the 
loop -and the 
hair-pin between the thumb and fore- 
finger of the left hand, lay the working 
.thread around the right prong of the 
hair-pin, as shown by Fig. 2, and over 
the forefinger of the left hand, and cro- 
chet 1 ch. (chain stitch). ‘This forms 
oneloop. > Draw the crochet needle 
out of the stitch, turn the hair-pin from 
right to left so that the thread lies on 
the right prong, crochet 1 ch. and then 
1 sc. (single crochet) on the upper layer 
of thread of the loop on the left prong. 
The place for this sc. is marked @ on 
Fig. 3. Repeat from *. When the 
hair-pin is closely covered with loops 
over half its length, slip off the finished 
part of the gimp from the hair-pin, and 
only take up the last two loops on the 
hair-pin to continue the work. After 
finishing the gimp, edge it on one side 
with one round of ch. and sc., always 
fastening together three loops of the 
gimp with 1 sc., after every sc. 4 ch. ; 
overseam the ends of the gimp together, work a 
similar crochet round on the other side, in which 
work only 2 ch. after each sc., however, and then _, 
join the gimp there Fig. 1.—Wasitz Emprorery anp Crocuet 

with the embroidered CravaT oR BarBe.—[See Figs. 2-4.] 
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Fig. 2.—FotpEp NaPKIN FOR KEEPING Bortep Eacs or 
PoTATOES WARM (wiTH CoveR).—[See Fig. 1, Page 292. } 


part by means of close button-hole stitches, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. The outer edge of the medallion, and the middle part of the 
cravat at the same time, are formed of similar gimp, which is worked, 
however, with long loops on one side and short loops on the other side, 
as shown by Fig. 4. On the side of the gimp furnished with long 
loops crochet always 1 sc., with which fasten together three loops, after 
each sc. 4 ch. For the other round, which forms the outer edge, work 
always alternately 1 sc., with which two loops are fastened together, 


Nerrep anp Crocuer Net ror Borne Ecos. 5 ch. Join the gimp with the middle part of the medallion, overseam- 


ing the corresponding stitches together fiom the 
wrong side, as shown by the illustration. The 
middle of the cravat may also be made of a 
hemmed strip of Swiss muslin. 


Open-work Silk Fichu. 
Tuts fichu is made of red open-work woven 
silk. It consists of a piece of material seventeen 
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Eggs or Potatoes 
| warm, Figs. 1 and 2. 
To make a holder of 
| the kind shown by Fig. 1 
! take a square napkin, 
moderately starched and 
’ slightly damp, which 
, should be as straight and 
rectangular as possible on 
the sides. Spread this 
napkin flat, turn down the 
four corners on the upper 
side so that they meet ex- 
actly in the centre, and 
repeat this proceeding 
twice with the several lay- 
ers of the napkin, so that 
the upper side thus shows 
twelve corners alternating 
threefold above each oth- 
er. Turn the napkin, re- 


wes | 
OS peat the same proceeding 
\ on the other side twice, in 


doing which eight alter- 

FT| nate corners or points are 

re i brought together in the 

HN \\\ ji centre; hold the corners 
Al Ml together with the left 

AN hand, and with the right 

hand draw out each of the 
four corners on the under Fig. 3.—MAnNnER 
side to the outside; the or MAKING CRo- 
napkin now forms on the cHET GIMP FoR 
upper side four connected Cravat, Fic. 1. 
squares of equal size. It Seconp Derart. 
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is well to lay the napkin, arranged in. this form, 
in a press or under a heavy article for a time, 
and in turning down each corner the fold should 
also be pressed firmly. ‘Then raise one of the 
outer four corners slightly with the thumb, press 
with the fore and middle fingers of both hands 
the upper layer of the corner turned toward the 
centre out on the outside so far that the raised 
corner forms a kind of standing, arched leaf (see 
illustration), and repeat this with the remaining 
three corners. Next draw out also the next four 
corners on the wrong side, raise them similarly to 
the former, at the same time arching them slight- 
ly, and fasten each in the middle with a pin on 
the inner leaves, which, in doing this, are gath- 
ered together as close as may be desired. Final- 
ly, also raise the remaining four corners on the 
wrong side, and turn them up. In serving eggs 
or potatoes the napkin is laid on a flat plate. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF LADY LOVEL. 


OMEN have often been hardly used by 
men, but perhaps no harder usage, no 
fiercer cruelty, was ever experienced by a woman 
than that which fell to the lot of Josephine Mur- 
ray from the hands of Earl Lovel, to whom she 
was married in the parish church of Applethwaite 
—a parish without a village, lying among the 
mountains of Cumberland—on the Ist of June, 
181-. That her marriage was valid according 
to all the forms of the Church, if Lord Lovel 
were then capable of marrying, no one ever doubt- 
ed; nor did the Earl ever allege that it was not 
so. Lovel Grange is a small house, surrounded 
by a small domain—small as being the residence 
of a-rich nobleman, lying among the mountains 
which separate Cumberland from Westmoreland, 
about ten miles from Keswick, very lovely, from 
the brightness of its own greensward and the 
luxuriance of its wild woodland, from the con- 
tiguity of overhanging mountains, and from the 
beauty of Lovel ‘Tarn, a small lake belonging 
to the property, studded with little islands, each 
of which is covered with its own thicket of 
hollies, birch, and dwarfed oaks. The house 


. itself is poor, ill built, with straggling passages 


and low rooms, and is a sombre, ill-omened-look- 
ing place. When Josephine Murray was brought 
there as a bride she thought it to be very sombre 
and ill-omened; but she loved the lakes and 
mountains, and dreamed of some vague mysteri- 
ous joy of life which was to come to her from the 
wildness of her domicile. 

I fear that she had no other ground, firmer 
than this, on which to found her hopes of happi- 
ness, She could not have thought Lord Lovel 
to be a good man when she married him, and it 
can hardly be said that she loved him. She was 
then twenty-four years old, and he had counted 
doubie as many years. She was very beautiful, 
dark, with large, bold blue eyes, with hair al- 
most black, tall, well made, almost robust, a 
well-born, brave, ambitious woman, of whom it 
must be acknowledged that she thought it very 
much to be the wife of a lord. Though our 
story will be concerned much with her suffer- 
ings, the record of her bridal days may be very 
short. It is with struggles that came to her in 
after-years that we shall be most concerned, and 
the reader, therefore, need be troubled with no 
long description of Josephine Murray as she was 
when she became the Countess Lovel. It is 
hoped that her wrongs may be thought worthy 
of sympathy ; but it can not be said of her that 
her marriage was founded on affection. 

The Earl, when he found his bride, had been 
living almost in solitude for a twelvemonth. 
Among the neighboring gentry in the lake coun- 
try he kept no friendly relations. His property 
there was small, and his character was evil. He 
was an English earl, and as such known in some 
unfamiliar fashion to those who know all earls ; 
but he was a man never seen in Parliament, who 
had spent the greater part of his manhood abroad, 
who had sold estates in other counties, convert- 
ing unentailed acres into increased wealth, but 
wealth of a kind much less acceptable to the 
general English aristocrat than that which comes 
direct from land. Lovel Grange was his only 
English property, and when in London he had 
rooms at a hotel. He never entertained, and 
he never accepted hospitality. It was known 
of him that he was very rich, and men said that 
he was mad. Such was the man whom Josephine 
Murray had chosen to marry because he was an 
earl. 

He had found her near Keswick, living with 
her father in a pretty cottage looking down upon 
Derwentwater—a thorough gentleman, for Cap- 
tain Murray had come of the right Murrays—and 
thence he had carried her to Lovel Grange. She 
had brought with her no penny of fortune, and 
no settlement had been made on her. Her fa- 
ther, who was then an old man, had mildly ex- 
postulated ; but the ambition of the daughter had 
prevailed, and the marriage was accomplished. 
The beautiful young woman was taken away as 
a bride. It will be unnecessary to relate what 
efforts had been made to take her away from her 
father’s house without bridal honors ; but it must 
be told that the Earl was a man who had never 
yet spared a woman in his lust. It had been 
the rule, almost the creed of his life, that wom- 
an was made to gratify the appetite of man, and 
that the man is but a poor creature who does not 
Jay hojd of the sweetness that is offered to him, 





He had so lived as to teach himself that those 
men who devote themselves to their wives, as a 
wife devotes herself to her husband, are the poor 
lubberly clods of creation who had lacked the 
power to reach the only purpose of living which 
could make life worth having, Women had been 
to him a prey, as the fox is a prey to the hunts- 
man and the salmon to the angler. But he had 
acquired great skill in his sport, and could pur- 
sue his game with Ml the craft which experience 
will give. He could look at a woman as though 
he saw all heaven in her eyes, and could listen 
to her as though the music of the spheres was to 
be heard in her voice. Then he could whisper 
words which, to many women, were as the mu- 
sic of the spheres, and he could persevere, aban- 
doning all other pleasures, devoting himself to 
the one wickedness with a perseverance which 
almost made success certain. But with Jose- 
phine Murray he could be successful on no other 
terms than those which enabled her to walk out 
of church with him as Countess Lovel. 

She had not lived with him six months before 
he told her that the marriage was no marriage, 
and that she was—his mistress. ‘There was an 
audacity about the man which threw aside all 
fear of the law, and which was impervious to 
threats and interference. He assured her that 
he loved her, and that she was welcome to live 
with him ; but that she was not his wife, and that 
the child which she bore could not be the heir to 
his title, and could claim no heirship to his prop- 
erty. He did love her—having found her to be 
a woman of whose company he had not tired in 
six months. He was going back to Italy, he 
said, and he even offered to take her; but he 
could not permit the farce of her remaining at 
Lovel Grange and calling herself the Countess 
Lovel. If she chose to go with him to Palermo, 
where he had a castle, and to remain with him 
in his yacht, she might for the present travel un- 
der the name of his wife. But she must know 
that she was not his wife. She was only his 
mistress. 

Of course she told her father. Of course she 
invoked every Murray in and out of Scotland. 
Of course there were many threats. A duel was 
fought up near London in which Lord Lovel con- 
sented to be shot at twice—declaring that after 
that he did not think that the circumstances of 
the case required that he should be shot at any 
more. Inthe midst of this a daughter was born 
to her, and her father died—-during which time 
she was still allowed to live at Lovel Grange. 
But what was it expedient that she should do? 
He declared that he had a former wife when he 
married her, and that therefore she was not and 
could not be his wife. Should she institute a 
prosecution against him for bigamy, thereby ac- 
knowledging that she was herself no wife, and 
that her child was illegitimate? From such evi- 
dence as she could get, she believed that the 
Italian woman whom the Earl in former years 
had married had died’ before her own marriage. 
The Earl declared that the Countess, the real 
Countess, had not paid her debt to nature till 
some months after the little ceremony which had 
taken place in Applethwaite Church. In a mo- 
ment of weakness Josephine fell at his feet and 
asked him to renew the ceremony. He stooped 
over her, kissed her, and smiled. ‘* My pretty 
child,” he said, ‘‘why should I do that?” He 
never kissed her again. 

What should she do? Before she had de- 
cided he was in his yacht sailing to Palermo— 
sailing, no doubt, not alone. What should she 
do? He had left her an income sufficient for 
the cast-off mistress of an earl—some few hun- 
dreds a year—on condition that she would quiet- 
ly leave Lovel Grange, cease to call herself a 
countess, and take herself and her bairn—whith- 
er she would. Every abode of sin in London 
was open to her for what he cared. But what 
should she do? It seemed to her to be incredi- 
ble that so great a wrong should befall her, and 
that the man should escape from her and be 
free from punishment, unless she chose to own 
the baseness of her own position by prosecuting 
him for bigamy. ‘The Murrays were not very 
generous in their succor, as the old man had 
been much blamed for giving his daughter to one 
of whom all the world knew nothing but evil. 
One Murray had fired two shots on her behalf, 
in answer to each one of which the Earl had fired 
into the air; but beyond this the Murrays could 
do nothing. Josephine herself was haughty and 
proud, conscious that her rank was greater than 
that of any of the Murrays with whom she came 
in contact. But what should she do? 

The Earl had been gone five years, sailing 
about the world she knew ‘not where, when at 
last she determined to institute a prosecution for 
bigamy. During these years she was still liv- 
ing at the Grange, with her child, and the courts 
of law had allotted her some sum by way of ali- 
mony till her cause should be decided ; but upon 
this alimony she found it very difficult to lay her 
hands—quite impossible to lay her hands upon 
the entirety of it. And then it came to pass 
that she was eaten up by lawyers and trades- 
men, and fell into bad repute as asserting that 
claims made against her should legally be made 
against the very man whom she was about to 
prosecute because she was not his wife. And 
this went on till further life at Lovel Grange be- 
came impossible to her. 

In those days there was living in Keswick a 
certain Mr. Thomas Thwaite, a tailor, who by 
degrees had taken a strong part in denouncing 
the wrongs to which Lady Lovel had been sub- 
jected. He was a powerful, sturdy man, with 
good means for his position, a well-known radi- 
cal in a county in which radicals have never 
been popular, and in which fifty years ago they 
were much rarer than they are now. At this 
time Keswick and its vicinities were beginning 
to be known as the abodes of poets, and Thom- 
as Thwaite was acquainted with Southey and 
Wordsworth, He was an intelligent, up-stand- 





ing, impulsive man, who thought well of his own 
position in the world, and who could speak his 
mind. He was tall, massive, and square; ten- 
der-hearted and very generous; and he hated 
the Earl of Lovel with all his heart. Once the 
two men had met since the story of the Count- 
ess’s wrongs had become known, and the tailor 
had struck the Earl to the ground. ‘This had 
occurred as the Earl was leaving Lovel Grange, 
and when he was starting on his long journey. 
The scene took place after he had parted from 
his Countess—whom he never was to see again. 
He rose to his feet and rushed at the tailor; but 
the two were separated, and the Earl thought it 
best to go on upon his journey. Nothing fur- 
ther was done as to the blow, and many years 
rolled by before the Earl came back to Cumber- 
land. 

It became impossible for the Countess and her 
daughter, the young Lady Anna, as she was usu- 
ally called, to remain at Lovel Grange, and they 
were taken to the house of Mr. ‘Thwaite, in Kes- 
wick, as a temporary residence. At this time 
the Countess was in debt, and already there were 
lawsuits as to the practicability of obtaining pay- 
ment of those debts from the husband’s estate. 
And as soon as it was determined that the pros- 
ecution for bigamy should be instituted the con- 
fusion in this respect was increased. ‘Ihe Count- 
ess ceased to call herself a countess, as she cer- 
tainly would not be a countess should she suc- 
ceed in proving the Earl to have been guilty. 
And had he been guilty of bigamy the decree 


under which alimony was assigned to her would - 


become void. Should she succeed, she would be 
a penniless, unmarried female with a daughter, 
her child would be unfathered and base, and he 
—as far as she could see—would be beyond the 
reach of punishment. But, in truth, she and 
her friend the tailor were not in quest of success. 
She and all her friends believed that the Earl 
had committed no such crime. But if he were 
acquitted, then would her claim to be called Lady 
Lovel, and to enjoy the appanages of her rank, 
be substantiated—or, at least, something would 
have been done toward substantiating those 
claims. But during this time she called herself 
Mrs. Murray, and the little Lady Anna was 
called Anna Murray. 

It added much to the hardship of the woman’s 
case that public sympathy in distant parts of the 
country—up in London, and in southern coun- 


ties, and even among a portion of the gentry 


in Cumberland and Westmoreland—did not go 
with her. She had married without due care. 
Some men said—and many women repeated the 
story—that she had known of the existence of 
the former wife when she had married the Earl; 
she had run into debt, and then repudiated her 
debts; she was now residing in the house of a 
low radical tailor, who had assaulted the man she 
called her husband ; and now she was living un- 
der her maiden name. Tales were told of her 
which were utterly false—as when it was said 
that she drank. Others were reported which 
had in them some grains of truth—as that she 
was violent, stiff-necked, and vindictive. Had 
they said of her that it had become her one re- 
ligion to assert her daughter’s right — per fas 
aut nefas—to assert it by right or wrong; to do 
justice to her child, let what injustice might be 
done to herself or others—then the truth would 
have been spoken. 

The case dragged itself on slowly, and little 
Anna Murray was a child of nine years old when 
at last the Karl was acquitted of the criminal 
charge which had been brought against him. 
During all this time he had been absent. Even 
had there been a wish to bring him personally 
into court, the law would have been powerless 
to reach him. But there was no such wish. It 
had been found impossible to prove the former 
marriage, which had taken place in Sicily—or, if 
not impossible, at least no adequate proof was 
forth-coming. There was no real desire that there 
should be such proof. ‘The Earl’s lawyers ab- 
stained, as far as they could abstain, from tak- 
ing any steps in the matter. They spent what 
money was necessary, and the attorney-general 
of the day defended him. In doing s0 the at- 
torney-general declared that he had nothing to 
do with the Earl’s treatment of the lady who 
now called herself Mrs. Murray. He knew noth- 
ing of the circumstances of that connection, and 
would not travel beyond his brief. He was there 
to defend Earl Lovel on a charge of bigamy. 
This he did successfully, and the Earl was acquit- 
ted. ‘Then, in court, the counsel for the wife 
declared that his client. would again call herself 
Lady Lovel. 

But it was not so easy to induce other people 
to call her Lady Lovel. 

And now not only was she much hampered 
by money difficulties, but so also was the tailor. 


But ‘Thomas Thwaite never for a moment slack-- 


ened in his labors to make good the position of 
the woman whom he had determined to succor; 
and for another and a longer period of eight years 
the battle went on. It went on very slowly, as 
is the wont with such battles, and very little 
way was made. The world, as a rule, did not 
believe that she who now again called herself 
the Countess Lovel was entitled to that name. 
The Murrays, her own people—as far as they 
were her own people—had been taught to doubt 
her claim. Ifshe were a countess, why had she 
thrown herself into the arms of an old tailor? 
Why did she let her daughter play with the tai- 
lor’s child—if, in truth, that daughter was the 
Lady Anna? Why, above all things, was the 
name of the Lady Anna allowed to be men- 
tioned, as it was mentioned, in connection with 
that of Daniel ‘Thwaite, the tailor’s son ? 
During these eight weary years Lady Lovel— 
for so she shall be called—lived in a small cot- 
tage about a mile from Keswick, on the road to 
Grassmere and Ambleside, which sbe rented 
from quarter to quarter. She still obtained a 
certain amount of alimony, which, @owever, was 








dribbled out to her through various sieves, and 
which reached her with protestations as to the 
impossibility of obtaining any thing like the mod- 
erate sum which had been awarded to her. And 
it came at last to be the case that she hardly knew 
what she was struggling to obtain. It avas, of 
course, her object that all the world should ac- 
knowledge her to be the Countess Lovel, and her 
daughter to be the Lady Anna. But all the world 
could not be made to do this by course of law. 
Nor could the law make her lord come home and 
live with her, even such a cat-and-dog life as 
must in such case have been hers.. Her money 
rights were all that she could demand; and she 
found it to be impossible to get any body to tell 
her what were her money rights. ‘To be kept 
out of the poor-house seemed to be all that she 
could claim. But the old tailor was true to her 
—swearing that she should even yet become 
Countess Lovel in very truth, 

Then, of a sudden, she heard one day that 
Earl Lovel was again at the Grange, living there 
with a strange woman, 





CHAPTER II. 
THE EARL’S WILL. 


Nor a word had been heard in Keswick of the 
proposed return of the old lord—for the Earl 
was now an old man, past his sixtieth year, and, 
in truth, with as many signs of age as some men 
bear at eighty. ‘The life which he had led no 
doubt had had its allurements, but it is one which 
hardly admits of a hale and happy evening. 
Men who make women a prey, prey also on 
themselves. But there he was, back at Lovel 
Grange, and no one knew why he had come, 
nor whence, nor how. ‘To Lovel Grange in 
those days, now some forty years ago, there was 
no road for wheels but that which ran through 
Keswick. Through Keswick he had passed in 
the middle of the night, taking on the post- 
horses which he had brought with him from 
Grassmere, so that no one in the town should 
see him and his companion. But it was soon 
known that he was there, and known also that 
he had a companion. For months he resided 
thus, and no one saw him but the domestics who 
waited upon him. But rumors got abroad as to 
his conduct, and people through the county de- 
clared that Earl Lovel was a maniac. Still his 
property was in his own control, and he did 
what it listed him to do. 

As soon as men knew that he was in the land, 
claim after claim was made upon him for money 
due on behalf of his wife, and loudest among the 
claimants was ‘Thomas ‘lhwaite, the tailor. He 
was loudest and fiercest among the claimants, 
but was loud and fierce not in enmity to his old 
friend the Countess, but with a firm resolve to 
make the lord pay the only price of his wicked- 
ness which could be exacted from him. And if 
the Earl could be made to pay the claims against 
him which were made by his wife’s creditors, then 
would the law, so far, have decided that the wom- 
an was his wife. No answer was made to any 
letter addressed to the Earl, and no one calling 
at the Grange could obtain speech or even sight 
of the noble owner. ‘The lord’s steward at the 
Grange referred all comers to the lord’s attor- 
neys in London, and the lord’s attorneys simply 
repeated the allegation that the lady was not 
the lord's wife. At last there came tidings that 
an inquiry was to be made as to the state of the 
lord’s health and the state of the lord’s mind, on 
behalf of Frederic Lovel, the distant heir to the 
title. Let that question of the lord’s marriage 
with Josephine Murray go as it might, Frederic 
Lovel, who had never seen his far-away cousin, 
must be the future earl. Of that there was no 
doubt—and new inquiries were to be made. But 
it might well be that the interest of the young heir 
would be more deeply involved in the marriage 
question than in other matters concerning the 
family. Lovel Grange and the few mountain 
farms attached to the Cumberland estate must 
become his, let the frantic Earl do what damage 
he might to those who bore his name; but the 
bulk of the property, the wealth of the Lovels, 
the great riches which had enabled this mighty 
lord to live as a beast of prey among his kind, 
was at his own disposal. He had one child, cer- 
tainly, the Lady Anna, who would inherit it all 
were the father to die intestate, and were the 
marriage proved. ‘The young heir and those 
near to him altogether disbelieved the marriage 
—as was natural. They had never seen her 
who now called herself the Countess, but who 
for some years after her child was born had 
called herself Mrs. Murray—who had been dis- 
carded by her own relations, and had taken her- 
self to live with a country tailor. As years had 
rolled by, the memory of what had really oc- 
curred in Applethwaite Church had become in- 
distinct ; and though the reader knows that that 
marriage was capable of easy proof—that there 
would have been but little difficulty had the only 
difficulty consisted in proving that—the young 
heir and the distant Lovels were not assured of 
it. Their interest was adverse, and they were 
determined to disbelieve. But the Earl might, 
and probably would, leave all his wealth to a 
stranger. He had never in any way noticed his 
heir. He cared for none that bore his name. 
Those ties in the world which we call love, and 
deem respectable, and regard as happy, because 
they have to do with marriage and blood rela- 
tionship as established by all laws since the days 
of Moses, were odious to him and ridiculous in 
his sight, becanse all obligations were distasteful 
to him—and all laws except those which pre- 
served to lim the use of his own money. But 
now there came up the great quesiion whether 
he was mad or sane. It was at once rumored 
that he was about to leave the country. and fly 
back to Sicily. Then it was announced that he 
was dead. 

And he was dead, He had died, at the age of 
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sixty-seven, in the arms of the woman he had 
brought there. His evil career was over, and 
his soul had gone to that future life for which he 
had made it fit by the life he had led here. His 
body was buried in Applethwaite church-yard, 
in the further corner of which long straggling 
valley parish Lovel Grange is situated. At his 
grave there stood no single mourner—but the 
young lord was there, of his right, disdaining 
even to wear a crape band round his hat. But 
the woman remained shut up in her own cham- 
ber—a difficulty to the young lord and his law- 
yer, who could hardly tell the foreigner to pack 
and begone before the body of her late—lover 
had been laid in the grave. It had been simply 
intimated to her that on such a date—within a 
week from the funeral—her presence in the house 
could not longer be endured. She had flashed 
round upon the lawyer, who had attempted to 
make this award known to her in broken French, 
but had answered simply by some words of scorn, 
spoken in Italian to her waiting-maid. 

Then the will was read in the presence of the 
young Earl—for there was a will. Every thing 
that the late lord had possessed was left, in one 
line, to his best-beloved friend, the Signorina 
Camilla Spondi; and it was stated, and very 
fully explained, that Camilla Spondi was the 
Italian lady living at the Grange at the date on 
which the will was made. Of the old lord’s heir, 
the now existing Earl Lovel, no mention was 
made whatever. There were, however, two oth- 
er clauses or parts in the will. ‘There was a 
schedule giving in detail the particulars of the 
property left to Camilla Spondi ; and there was 
a rambling statement that the maker of the will 
acknowledged Anna Murray to be his illegiti- 
mate daughter; that Anna Murray’s mother had 
never been the testator’s legitimate wife, as his 
real wife, the true Countess Lovel, for whom 
he had separately made adequate provision, was 
still alive in Sicily at the date of that will; and 
that by a former will, now destroyed, he had made 
provision for Anna Murray, which provision he 
had revoked in consequence of the treatment 
which he had received from Josephine Murray 
and her friends. ‘They who believed the state- 
ments made in this will afterward asserted that 
Anna had been deprived of her inheritance by 
the blow with which the tailor had felled the 
Earl to the earth. 

To Camilla Spondi intimation was given of 
the contents of the Earl’s will as far as they con- 
cerned her; but she was told at the same time 
that no portion of the dead man’s wealth would 
be placed in her hands till the courts should have 
decided whether or no the old lord had been 
sane or insane when he signed the document. 
A sum of money was, however, given her, on 
condition that she should take her immediate 
departure—and she departed. With her person- 
ally we need have no further concern. Of her 
cause and of her claim some mention must be 
made; but in a few pages she will drop alto- 
gether from our story. 


A copy of the will was also sent to the lawyers | 


who had hitherto taken charge of the interests 
of the repudiated Countess, and it was intimated 
that the allowance hitherto made to her must 
now of necessity cease. Ifshe thought fit to pros- 
ecute any further claim, she must do so by prov- 
ing her marriage; and it was explained to her, 
probably without much of legal or precise truth 
in the explanation, that such proof must include 
the disproving of the assertion made in the Earl’s 
will. As it was the intention of the heir to set 
aside that will, such assurance was, to say the 
least of it, disingenuous. But the whole thing had 
now become so confused that it could hardly be 
expected that the lawyers should be ingenuous in 
discussing it. 

The young Earl clearly inherited the title and 
the small estate at Lovel Grange. The Italian 
woman was prima facie heiress to every thing 
else—except to such portion of the large person- 
al property as the widow could claim as widow 
in the event of her being able to prove that 
she had been a wife. But in the event of the 
will being no will, the Italian woman would have 
nothing. Insuch case the male heir would have 
all if the marriage were no marriage, but would 
have nothing if the marriage could be made 
good. If the marriage could be made good, the 
Lady Anna would have the entire property, ex- 
cept such portion as would be claimed of right 
by her mother, the widow. ‘Thus the Italian 
woman and the young lord were combined in in- 
terest against the mother and daughter as re- 
garded the marriage; and the young lord and 
the mother and daughter were combined against 
the Italian woman as regarded the will; but 
the young lord had to act alone against the 
Italian woman, and against the mother and 
daughter, whom he and his friends regarded as 
swindlers and impostors. It was for him to set 
aside the will in reference to the Italian woman, 
and then to stand the brunt of the assault made 
upon him by the soi-disant wife. 

In a very short time after the old Earl’s death 
a double compromise was offered on behalf of 
the young Earl. ‘The money at stake was im- 
mense. Would the Italian woman take £10,000, 
and go her way back to Italy, renouncing all fur- 
ther claim? and would the soi-disant Countess 
abandon her title, acknowledge her child to be ille- 
gitimate, and go her way with another £10,000— 
or with £20,000?—as was soon hinted by the gen- 
tlemen acting on the Earl’s behalf. ‘The propo- 
sition was one somewhat difficult in the making, 
as the compromise, if made with both, would be 
excellent, but could not be made to any good ef- 
fect with one only. The young Earl certainly 
could not afford to buy off the Italian woman for 
£10,000, if the effect of such buying off would 
only be to place the whole of the late lord’s 
wealth in the hands of his daughter and of his 
danghter’s mother. 

_The Italian woman consented. She declared 
with Italian energy that her late loving friend 





had never been a day insane; but she knew 
nothing of English laws, and but little of En- 
glish money. She would take the £10,000—hav- 
ing had a calculation made for her of the num- 
ber of lire into which it would run. The num- 
ber was enormous, and she would take the offer. 
But when the proposal was mentioned to the 
Countess, and explained to her by her old friend, 
Thomas ‘Thwaite, who had now become a poor 
man in her cause, she repudiated it with bitter 
scorn—with a scorn in which she almost included 
the old man who had madeit to her. ‘Is it for 
that that I have been fighting ?” she said. 

“* For that in part,” said the old man. 

**No, Mr. ‘Thwaite, not for that at all; but 
that my girl may have her birth allowed and her 
name acknowledged.” 

‘* Her name shall be allowed and her birth 
shall be acknowledged,” said the tailor, in whose 
heart there was nothing base. ‘‘She shall be 
the Lady Anna, and her mother shall be the 
Countess Lovel.” ‘The estate of the Countess, 
if she had an estate, then owed the tailor some 
five or six thousand pounds, and the compro- 
mise offered would have paid the tailor every 
shilling, and have left a comfortable income for 
the two women. 

‘**For myself I care but little,” said the moth- 
er, taking the tailor’s hand in hers and kissing 
it. ‘* My child is the Lady Anna, and I do not 
dare to barter away her rights.” This took 
place down at the cottage in Cumberland, and 
the tailor at once went up to London to make 
known the decision of the Countess—as he in- 
variably called her. 

Then the lawyers went to work. As the 
double compromise could not be effected, the 
single compromise could not stand. The Ital- 
ian woman raved and stamped, and swore that 
she must have her half million of lire. But of 
course no right to such a claim had been made 
good to her, and the lawyers on behalf of the 
young Earl went on with their work. Public 
sympathy as a matter of course went with the 
young Earl. As against the Italian woman he 
had with him every English man and woman. 
It was horrible to the minds of English men and 
English women that an old English earldom 
should be starved in order that an Italian harlot 
might revel in untold riches. It was felt by 
most men and protested by all women that any 
sign of madness, be it what it might—however 
insignificant—should be held to be sufficient 
against such a claimant. Was not the fact that 
the man had made such a will in itself suffi- 
cient proof of his madness? There were not a 
few who protested that no further proof could 
be necessary. But with us the law is the same 
for an Italian harlot and an English widow; 
and it may well be that in its niceties it shall be 
kinder to the former than to the latter. But 
the Earl had been mad, and the law said that 
he was mad when he had made his will, and the 
Italian woman went away, raging, into obscu- 
rity. 

The Italian woman was conquered, and now 
the battle was open and free between the young 
Earl and the claimant Countess. Applications 
were made on behalf of the Countess for funds 
from the estate wherewith to prove the claim, 
and to a certain limited amount they were grant- 
ed. Such had been the life of the late Earl 
that it was held that the cost of all litigation re- 
sulting from his misdeeds should be paid from 
his estate; but ready money was wanted—im- 
mediate ready money, to be at the disposal of 
the Countess to any amount needed by her agent, 
and this was hardly to be obtained. By this 
time public sympathy ran almost entirely with 
the Earl. ‘Though it was acknowledged that 
the late lord was mad, and though it had be- 
come a cause of rejoicing that the Italian wom- 
an had been sent away penniless, howling into 
obscurity, because of the old man’s madness, still 
it was believed that he had written the truth 
when he declared that the marriage had been 
a mock marriage. It would be better for the 
English world that the young Earl should be a 
rich man, fit to do honor to his position, fit to 
marry the daughter of a duke, fit to carry on 
the glory of the English peerage, than that a 
woman, ill reputed in the world, should be es- 
tablished as a countess, with a daughter dow- 
ered with tens of thousands, as to whom it was 
already said that she was in love with a tailor’s 
son. Nothing could be more touching, more 
likely to awaken sympathy, than the manner in 
which Josephine Murray had been carried away 
in marriage, and then roughly told by the man 
who should have protected her from even every 
harshly blowing wind of heaven that he had 
deceived her, and that she was not his wife. No 
usage to which woman had ever been subjected, 
as has been said before, was more adapted to 
elicit compassion and energetic aid. But nine- 
teen years had now passed by since the deed 
was done, and the facts were forgotten. One 
energetic friend there still was—or we may say 
two, the tailor and his son Daniel. But public 
belief ran against the Countess, and nobody who 
was any body in the world would give her her 
title. Bets were laid, two and three to one 
against her; and it was believed that she was 
an impostor. The Earl had all the glory of suc- 
cess over his first opponent, and the loud boast- 
ing of self-confident barristers buoyed up his 
cause. 

But loud-boasting barristers may neverthe- 
less be wise lawyers, and the question of a ccm- 
promise was again mooted. If the lady would 
take thirty thousand pounds and vanish, she 
should have the money clear of deduction, and 
all expenses should be paid. ‘The amount of- 
fered was thought to be very liberal, but it did 
not amount to the annual income that was at 
stake. It was rejected with scorn. Had it 
been quadrupled, it would have been rejected 
with equal scorn. The loud-boasting barristers 
were still confident ; but— ‘Though it was nev- 





er admitted in words, still it was felt that there 
might be a doubt. What if the contending par- 
ties were to join forces, if the countess-ship of 
the Countess were to be admitted, and the heir- 
ess-ship of the Lady Anna, and if the Earl and 
the Lady Anna were to be united in holy wed- 
lock? Might there not be a safe solution from 
further difficulty in that way ? 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDENDT. } 
Dark and light Blue.—Whewell’s Life and Letters.— 
A poetical Cipher. 

HOSE of your countrymen who have been in 

London toward the end of March this year 
will have observed with wonder half its popula- 
tion decorated with ribbons of dark and light 
blue, as though they were horses for sale or re- 
cruits for the army. ‘The explanation of this is 
that every class of the population has identified 
itself more than ever with that great struggle for 
aquatic supremacy which takes place upon the 
‘Thames, a little before Easter, between our two 
universities, and every one wears their respect- 
ive colors accordingly. It is, when you reflect 
upon it, a very remarkable fact that eighteen 
young gentlemen, in no way gifted above their 
fellows, should have the power to give so great a 
gratuitous entertainment to the largest city in 
the world. For weeks before the race comes 
off whole columns of the daily press are devoted 
to the “practice” of the crews, and even the 
state of health of individual members of it. If 
No. 5 of the Cambridge boat chance to develop 
a whitlow on his thumb, there is more sorrow 
expressed than at a national epidemic. If No. 
3 of the Oxford boat is said to be ‘‘ not a good 
stayer,” or ‘‘ touched in the wind,” there is more 
universal gloom than when a southwester has 
sunk half the shipping in the Channel. One of 
the most enviable, but by no means the most 
creditable, positions in our elder university is to 
become a fellow of New College, the statutes of 
which demand that such shall be bene nati, bene 
vestiti, et mediocriter docti—well born, fashion- 
ably dressed, and moderately learned. Buteven 
these by no means exacting conditions are not 
required in ‘‘a university oar ;” he is certainly 
not bene vestitus, since, when he meets the pub- 
lic eye, he has nothing on to speak of save a 
flannel waistcoat and trowsers to match; and I 
believe, as a general rule, he is not even moder- 
ately learned. Yet for a single afternoon half 
the population of London crowd bank and bridge 
and boat to do him honor. ‘Tle heir-apparent 
with his two sons is on board the steamer which 
carries the umpire, all the nobility and gentry 
are in their carriages or on horseback by the riv- 
er-bank, and the shoe-black leaves his post at 
the street corner—his occupation gone—and with 
a scrap of blue ribbon tied to his rags, repairs 
thither also. ‘The ordinary traffic on the rail- 
ways which tend Thamesward is suspended, 
while the numbers carried by the ‘‘ specials” are 
stupendous. A friend told me yesterday he 
waited for thirteen trains upon the ‘‘under- 
ground” line, and yet could not wedge himself 
into one of them, so crowded were they from 
door to door. On the other hand, no train is 
allowed to pass over Barnes Bridge at all (a 
great coigne of vantage from which to watch the 
race), but 1500 persons are carried there and 
back again by the railway company at the hand- 
some figure of fifteen shillings a head. For a 
house that commands a view of the spectacle 
from seventy to thirty pounds is asked for the 
afternoon, and for even a window from thirty 
pounds to five. ‘The telegraph is almost monop- 
olized by tidings of the result of this great event. 
By the banks of the Ganges it is known in ten 
minutes which has won between the banks of 
Thames. Before the sun goes down our fellow- 
countrymen in the under-world will have had the 
news flashed to them by Puck his girdle. Yes- 
terday (March 29) was the thirtieth contest that 
has taken place, and the enthusiasm was greater 
than I have ever beheld it. . Cambridge—/aus 
Deo! (it is my own university)—won by three 
lengths, the time taken in doing the four miles 
and a quarter being the shortest on record— 
namely, nineteen minutes thirty-seven seconds, 

During the week there have been all sorts of oth- 
er inter-university matches, attracting more or less 
of the world of London—chess matches, billiard 
matches, racket matches, and athletic sports of 
all kinds—but the boat-race is our Aaron's rod, 
and swallows up what Mr. Wilkie Collins would 
term all the other serpents. It would be worth 
while to go and see Man and Wife acted—his 
dramatic protest against too much athletics—on 
some night after this great contest has been de- 
cided ; and I only hope it will be played into 
next year, as it deserves, that I may have the 
chance. 

Of course there is a great deal of monetary 
speculation upon the chances of dark and light 
blue, and the ‘‘ market” is quoted in all the pa- 
pers except the Times as regularly as the odds 
at Tattersall’s. ‘The leading journal has in this 
case taken upon itself the oftice of paterfamilias, 
and does its endeavor to ‘‘ exclude the element 
of gambling from this honorable contest ;” but 
still, | observe, on the morning of the race it pub- 
lished, for the benefit of such of the community 
as it might unhappily concern, the fact that the 
betting was two to one upon those who afterward 
proved the winners. ‘This is rather ridiculous, 
for your betting men will bet, of course, on every 
thing, whether it be a horse-race or a race be- 
tween two drops of rain upon a window-pane ; 
and as for the university men themselves, they 
know a great deal more about the probabilities 
of success than any writer in the Times is likely 
to tell them. 

Speaking of the university reminds me that 
Dr, Whewell’s life and letters are stiortly to be 





published. He ‘‘rose from nothing,” as the 
phrase goes, to a great position, and corre- 
sponded with all the men of science of his 
time. ‘‘Science,” as you remember Sydney 
Smith wrote of him, ‘‘ was his forte, and omnis- 
cience his weakness.” Of this last foible many 
anecdotes are related. A number of scholars 
who were engaged to dine with him on a certain 
day agreed to read up various abstruse and out- 
of-the-way subjects, wherewith to puzzle him; 
but they found he knew a great deal more of 
them than they did. At last one tackled him 
upon the principles of Chinese music, and here 
he thought he had an advantage. ‘* You do 
not appear to be acquainted with the treatise 
upon this subject in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica.” ‘‘ Nay, Sir; I ought to be so, since I 
wrote it myself, though I have since found rea- 
son to change my opinions.” 

Dr. Whewell was very fond of ladies’ society, 
and in it dropped his somewhat Abernethyan 
(not to say bearish) manners. When ciphers 
were the rage some fair charmer asked him to 
invent a cipher for her—a large order, which did 
not, however, embarrass him in the least. He 
sat down on the very spot and wrote her one: 

“U 0A 0 but I 0 thee: 
O0N OO but O 0 me.” 

Being a poet among his other accomplish- 
ments (indeed, he won the university prize for 
English verse), he afterward put this achieve- 
ment into verse: 


“You sigh for a cipher, but I sigh for thee: 
Oh, sigh for no cipher, but oh, sigh for me!” 


The Prince of Wales went recently to see 
the ministers lampooned at the Court Theatre. 
There was a Nemesis awaiting him for this, it 
seems; for some of the opening lines of the bur- 
lesque, which the actor had not the wit or the 
presence of mind to omit, had very pointed 
reference to the inhospitality of the Queen, 
through which our foreign guests are driven to 
take up their abode at Claridge’s Hotel and 
elsewhere. R. Kemstez, of London. 











GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “ ADAM BEDE.” 


ERHAPS there is no time in a summer's 
day more cheering than when the warmth 
of the sun is just beginning to triumph over the 
freshness of the morning—when there is just a 
lingering hint of early coolness to keep off lan- 
guor under the delicious influence of warmth. 
T’ve seen pretty clear ever since I was a young 
un, as religion’s something else besides doctrines 
and notions. I look at it as if the doctrines was 
like finding names for your feelings, so as you 
can talk of ’em when you’ve never known ’em, 
just as a man may talk o’ tools when he knows 
their names, though he’s never so much as seen 
’em, still less handled ‘em. 


T like to read about Moses best, in th’ Old Tes- 
tament. He carried a hard business well through, 
and died when other folks were going to reap the 
fruits: a man must have courage to look at his 
life so, and think what ll come of it after he’s 
dead and gone. A good solid bit o’ work lasts: 
if it’s only laying a floor down, somebody’s the 
better for it being done well, besides the man as 
does it. 





I can’t abide to see men throw away their 
tools i’ that way the minute the clock begins to 
strike, as if they took no pleasure i’ their work, 
and was afraid o’ doing a stroke too much...... I 
hate to see a man’s arms drop down as if he was 
shot, before the clock’s fairly struck, just as if 
he'd never a bit o’ pride and delight in’s work. 
The very grindstone ull go on turning a bit after 
you loose it. 

A foreman, if he’s got a conscience, and de- 
lights in his work, will do his business as well as 
if he was a partner. I wouldn’t give a penny for 
a man as ud drive a nail in slack because he 
didn’t get extra pay for it. 





: We are led on, like the little children, by a 
way that we know not. 


Family likeness has often a deep sadness in it. 
Nature, that great tragic dramatist, knits us to- 
gether by bone and muscle, and divides us by 
the subtler web of our brains; blends yearning 
and repulsion; and ties us by our heart-strings 
to the beings that jar us at every movement. We 
hear a voice with the very cadence of our own 
uttering the thoughts we despise; we see eyes— 
ah! so like our mother’s—averted from us in 
cold alienation; and our last darling child star- 
tles us with the air and gesture of the sister we 
parted from in bitterness long years ago. The 
father to whom we owe our best heritage—the 
mechanical instinct, the keen sensibility to har- 
mony, the unconscious skill of the modeling 
hand—galls us and puts us to shame by his 
daily errors; the long-lost mother, whose face 
we begin to see in the glass as our own wrinkles 
come, once fretted our young souls with her 
anxious humors and irrational persistence. 





Trouble comes to us all in this life: we set 
our hearts on things which it isn’t God’s will for 
us to have, and then we go sorrowing; the peo- 
ple we love are taken from us, and we can joy in 
nothing because they are not with us; sickness 
comes, and we faint under the burden of on” 
feeble bodies; we go astray and do wrong, and 
bring ourselves into trouble wita our fellow-men. 
There is no man or woman born into this world 
to whom some of these trials do not fall. 





Troukie’s made us kin. 
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SPRING VISITING SUIT.—[Sze Pace 298.] 
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TABLEAUX VIVANTS IN THE 
NURSERY. 


HIS ‘sort of entertainment, which used to be 
fashionable some thirty years ago, but has 
subsequently been elbowed out by the acting of 
charades and plays, promises again to come into 
vogue. In England they are very fashionable. 
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fective pictures represented were ‘“‘ A Venetian 
Féte,” after Watteau, the ‘‘ Black Brunswicker,” 
the ‘* Retreat from Moscow,” after Horace Ver- 
net, and scenes from the prison life of Marie 
Antoinette. 

Tableaux vivants possess advantages and dis- 
advantages. ‘They enable persons who can pose 
gracefully, but who have no histrionic gifts, to 
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A very elaborate performance of this kind was 
recently given at South Kensington, London, in 
the presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and the Duke of Edinburgh, for the benefit of 
sundry deserving charities, The entertainment, 
which had been preceded by weeks of posing and 
arranging, was arranged by the artists Millais 
and Augustus Lumley. Among the more ef- 


play a part on the stage, and they are likely to 
be popular with the rich on account of their cost- 
liness. But for people of modest means and 
scanty leisure they are less suitable, as they cost 
a good deal of money and preparation, and yet 
are necessarily of the briefest possible duration 
when finally presented to an audience. For 
such persons a smart, bustling farce or simply 


mounted burlesque is less expensive and more 
effective. In the nursery, however, as our pic- 
ture shows, matters are altogether different. 
Children are naturally more picturesque than 
adults, a very little dressing up goes a long way, 
and, moreover, they possess, in far greater meas- 
ure than their elders, that glorious and heavenly 
gift of imagination which sheds a glamour over 
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surroundings the most commonplace and pro- 
saic. Depend upon it, that little lady who lies 
extended on the sofa feels for the time being that 
she is the Sleeping Beauty, that she has slum- 
bered for a century, and that she is going to be 
very much in leve with the handsome prince 
who is about to wake her up, and to sue for her 
hand directly. 


Ie 


See illustration on page 296. 
HE kilt skirt, basque, and ribbon trimmings 
of this costume are faille of the blue-purple 
shade called pervenche. ‘The square lapels of 
the basque, with its revers collar and broad cuffs, 
are trimmed with darker cords and white lace. 
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TABLEAUX VIVANTS IN THE NURSERY—THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
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The trained over-skirt is white gauze with black 
polka dots; the front is cut in Gothic points, and 
has pervenche rosettes down the middle; the 
back is caught in puffs by sash ribbons. Raba- 
gas bonnet of pervenche faille, with rosettes of 
the same, cock’s feathers, and streamers of polka- 
dotted gauze. Medallion at the throat, and a 
tea-rose on the bosom. 
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CARRIAGE COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 296. 
HIS artistic costume for the carriage has a 
skirt of leaf brown faille; the three front 
breadths have a wide flounce in double box- 
pleats that are turned over at the top to form 
their own heading; the back breadths have nar- 
rower flounces, alternately pleated and gathered, 
with pointed edges. Dolman polonuaise of deep 
green camel’s-hair, with antique chatelaine vest 
wrought in feather-like embroidery of dull gold- 
color; the edge is cut in deep scallops, and bound 
with gold-colored silk. Hortense bonnet of 
brown faille, with white roll for face trimming ; 
green bows outside, held by gold slides; brown 
and white ostrich tips. Buff gloves and white 
parasol. Brown shoes, 





SPRING VISITING SUIT. 
See illustration on page 296. 

HIS suit is of wood brown faille, with violet 

sash and revers. In front of the skirt are 
four straight silk flounces, with the edge turned 
up in an inch-wide hem, and piped with violet. 
‘The over-skirt bas a short round apron, with long 
back breadths arranged in a panier puff and 
flounce behind, and revers on the side. Ball 
fringe edges the revers and sash. The double- 
breasted basque is very short, and has violet re- 
vers fastened by large buttons, and ornamented 
with smaller ones, and simulated button-holes, 
Half-flowing sleeves. Swinging cords on the 
right shoulder. Valenciennes ruff and jabot. 
The hat is a calash, made of the dress silk, with 
a branch of tea-roses laid across the crown. Al- 
pine parasol. 





MY GRANDMOTHER’S PICTURE. 


Tue look, the light, the sparkling mien, 

The glow, the bloom, of sweet sixteen 
Radiant from every feature ; 

A living beauty in the face, 

A more than painter’s pictured grace— 
What was the bonny creature ? 


‘* Depinxit seventeen seventy-two,” 
So runs the epigraph: but who 
The artist, or his sitter, 
What she was then, no word to tell: 
Her name, her birth, both know I well, 
For she—yet seems it fitter 


To fancy that I now behold, 
While gazing on those locks of gold, 
Some bright immortal being, 
Dowered with the gift of deathless youth, 
Than own the dull domestic truth, 
And tell myself I’m seeing 


An erewhile habitant of earth, 

Of human substance, mortal birth, 
In yonder picture, pendent 
From yonder oaken wainscot worn ; 
A woman, and of woman born— 

And I—just her descendant. 


Ah, grandame mine! when first did care 

Wrinkle that smooth brow pictured there ? 

When darkened first life’s landscape fair? 
For, as I gaze, it rather 

Seems right, methinks, that in our race 

We each should change our lineal place, 

And I, O maid of sunny face! 

Grizzled and gray, and void of grace— 
And I be your grandfather ! 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


| ie is restful to turn aside from current reports 
of theft, violence, and murder, political 
wrangles and startling developments of crime, 
and from the ever-recurring pakonens of selfish- 
ness with which the world abounds, to a con- 
sideration of enterprises designed solely for the 
benetit of mankind. It is well known that Pro- 
fessor Agassiz has devoted his life to science; 
and his recent application to the Massachusetts 
Legislature for aid to. carry on the necessary 
pe sag of the Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology at Cambridge shows how deeply his heart 
is in the work. is enthusiasm is manifested 
in all that he has done for that institution, 
which will bear favorable comparison with any 
collection of natural history in the world. Re- 
cently Professor Agassiz organized a plan by 
which teachers of natural history, and others 
who desire to prepare themselves for teachers, 
may obtain a thorough and comprehensive 
course of instruction in the various branches 
included under the geveral term natural his- 
tory. Books do not afford the means for such 
study —naturalists must learn to read nature. 
Arrangements were made for a course of prac- 
tical scientific study during two or three months 
of the coming summer. Nantucket was first 
suggested as a convenient and suitable place; 


but when the project became publicly known,~ 


a permanent location for the scientitic school 
wus tendered by Mr. John Anderson, of New 
York city. _Penikese, an island of the Elizabeth 

roup, in Buzzard’s Bay, includes about one 
1undred fertile acres, several springs of fine 
fresh - water, and sundry dwelling- houses and 
buildings, and is an attractive Socation for a 
summer residence. This island was offered as 
a free gift, whereon to establish the proposed 
naturalists’ school, with the addition of $50,000 
in cash as a nucleus for a fund for the support 
of the school. Professor —— gladly ac- 
cepted the liberal gift of Mr. Anderson. Other 
private gentlemen interested in the progress of 
scientific research have generously contributed 
toward necessary expenses of the undertaking, 
such as a laboratory, aquaria, boats and dredges, 
and other apparatus needful in scientitic in- 
vestigation. About twenty leading scientitic 
men of the country have agreed to co-operate 
in this enterprise, and give persona! aid and in- 
struction without compensation. The time of 
opening the school and the terms of admission 
will soon be made public. Those actually en- 
gaged in teaching natural history will have the 





preference; next those who design to become 
special students. Probably such a unique and 
thorough course of instruction was never be- 
fore offered to the scientific student. Every 
opportunity will be afforded for investigating 
the nature of animals, plants, birds, fishes, in- 
sects; for learning the practical use of the mi- 
croscope; for understanding the chemistry of 
air, earth, and sea, as well as scores of other 
important subjects—and all under the supervis- 
ion of competent, well-known scientific men. 





The destruction of the city of San Salvador by 
an earthquake, and the terrible loss of life in 
connection, is a repetition of similar disasters 
which befell that city in 1659 and 1854. The 
proximity of the volcano of San Salvador, which 
is about three miles southeast of the city, must 
certainly give rise to some feeling of insecurity 
among the inhabitants. Yet it presents a beau- 
tiful appearance, with a gently sloping summit, 
crowncd to the highest peak with thick forests. 
The crater, which rises about one thousand feet 
above the surrounding table-lands, is partially 
tilled with water, and more than half a league 
in circumference. The recent disastrous earth- 
quake was preceded by aseries of shocks, which 
so alarmed the inhabitants that many fled from 
the city. The telegraphic reports announced 
that eight hundred perished in the ruins of the 
devastated town. 





“Unknown” is the sad record made concern- 
ing many bodies recovered from the wreck of 
the Atlantic. But across the ocean scores of 
friends mourn for the ‘‘ unknown’’ dead. 





Eevpt will soon become a famous resort for 
invalids. It is said that many English persons 
whose tenure of life at home was not worth 
more than a few months’ purchase have gone 
to Egypt, and returned free from the symptoms 
that threatened them with death. 





The visit to Europe of Shah Nusser-ed-Deen, 
ruler of Persia, has awakened a good deal of in- 
terest and curiosity among those who hope for 
a sight of the Eastern monarch. The absolute 
sovereign of something like four millions of 
people may be supposed also to look with con- 
siderable curiosity upon other nations with dif- 
ferent forms of government. The private fortune 
of Nusser-ed-Deen is reported above four mill- 
ions sterling. But the government of Persia is 
free from debt, the Shah having in 1856 paid the 
sum of £200,000 which was then due Russia. 
Much of the treasure of Persian sovereigns con- 
sists of valuable jewels, especially of diamonds. 
It is believed that most of the famous historic 
diamonds and other stones which have disap- 
peared from recent records are buricd in the 
treasury of Teheran. 





One telegraphic word sent over the wires re- 
cently turned a house of mourning into one of 
yladness. When the news of the loss of the At- 
antic became known, the family of Mr. Benjamin 
B. Richmond, of Detroit, Michigan, were in a 
state of extreme anxiety. He had written them 
he should sail on the Adlantic, and up to the aft- 
ernoon of the day gon rine | the disaster no in- 
formation could be obtained of him. His name 
had not been reported as among the saved. The 
day closed gloomily around the anxious family ; 
but just as evening came, the following telegram 
turned their sorrow into thankfulness : 

“ Hairax, April 2, 
“To A. Richmond, Detroit: 

“Saved! B. B. Riocumonp.” 

New Granada furnishes a plant which is valua- 
ble for the manufacture of ink. The juice, call- 
ed ‘*chanhi,’’ is reddish, but changes after a few 
hours into a deep black, and is then ready for 
use. The ‘chanhi” has less destructive influ- 
ence on steel pens than common ink. Experi- 
ments made in Spain demonstrate that the ink 
was not even spoiled by sea-water, which is in- 
variably deleterious to ordinary ink. 





Not long ago an advertisement was printed in 
the proper English newspapers for ‘‘ counter- 
women”’ in connection with the General Post- 
office. Eleven situations were vacant, and this 
being stated, candidates were directed to apply 
—— at the offices of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, in London, on two specified 
days. In response to the advertisement about 
1500 applicants presented themselves on the first 
day mentioned, and about 600 on the second 
day. The extraordinary spectacle of such a 
number of young women collected in the vicin- 
ity of the usually quiet locality of Canon Row 
attracted much attention, and in fact suspended 
business for a time in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, The Commissioners actually examined 
over one thousand candidates for these eleven 
vacancies. The Times, in commenting upon the 
causes for the appearance of such a competitive 
host, remarks: ‘‘Is it not remarkable to find 
1500 young women applying at Canon Row for 
eleven vacant posts, while St. Thomas’s Hospital 
and every other training institution for nurses are 
calling in vain for women, who, I suppose, are 
exactly of the kind and position of these = 
cants ? Can nothing be done to make the hon- 
orable and well-paid and thoroughly womanly 
So more widely known and appre- 
ciated 





It would seem to be a matter too plain to ad- 
mit of argument that an essential qualification 
of every captain of a transatlantic steam-ship 
is a practical familiarity with all the principal 
ports east of New York. Especially should the 
harbor of Halifax be well known, both because 
it is one where stop is frequently made, and also 
because its outer surroundings are rough and 
dangerous to the inexperienced. 





Boston organ-grinders have taken a step ahead 
of New York performers. They plant them- 
selves and their instruments on the platform of 
the street cars, and grind out “tunes” during 
the whole trip. How very pleasant for passen- 
gers! 





Among the lost crew of the Atlantic was a 
young woman about twenty or twenty-five years 
old. Her sex was not known until the body 
was washed ashore and the rude clothing re- 
moved preparatory for burial. She had served 
as a common sailor for three voyages, and was a 
favorite shipmate with al]. This woman was an 





American, and was about the only one of that 
nationality eolonging to the crew. Who she 
was, and where she came from, and her motive 
for leading such a strange life of hardship, prob- 
ably will never be fully known. 





A penalty of $250 is now mmpeued in England 
upon the person who sells an adulterated article, 
for the first offense, and six months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labor for the second offense. 
If a similar law were carried into execution in 
this country, we fear most of our grocers, all of 
our milk dealers, and an immense number of 
other respectable people would be serving their 
time out in the continement of prison life. 





It is a singular fact that while the various 
benevolent institutions of New York city pro- 
vide for the permanent protection of very young 
women, the aged, very young girls, the intirm, 
the outcast, and the degraded, there is no place 
where a destitute woman can obtain a night's 
lodging, save in the station-house. To meet 
this want the Ladies’ Christian Union, composed 
of a band of the most estimable ladies of the 
city, design to open a temporary house, where 
women of all ages, married or single, irrespect- 
ive of creed or nationality, may tind transient 
shelter. This deserving charity appeals strongly 
to the epee of the public; and as it will 
be wholly or partially free, calls for liberal con- 
tributions, which will be used with the strictest 
economy by the ladies in charge. Such contribu- 
tions may be sent to the treasurer, Mrs. Russell 
Sage, Fifth Avenue; to Mrs. Edward 8. Jaf- 
fray, 615 Fifth Avenue; or to the “‘ Young Wom- 
en’s Home,” 27 Washington Square (North). 





When will people learn that poisonous articles 
should not be kept lying around in exposed and 
frequented places? Recently a man died in 
Binghamton, New York, from having eaten of 
a pie into which arsenic had been accidentally 
dropped. The deadly drug had been for months 
upon a pantry shelf, with no mark upon it to de- 
note its character. A child in the same town 
found a bottle of disinfecting fluid in a closet, 
drank of it, and was killed. Articles of this na- 
ture, if needful to be kept in the house, should 
be put in a secure place, out of the way of chil- 
dren, servants, and all who are not instructed in 
regard to them, and should be so conspicuously 
labeled that no mistake in respect to their use 
can easily occur. There is great carelessness 
frequently in keeping unlabeled bottles of med- 
icine in the household. 





“The man in the moon’ is an expression 
which from time immemorial has been applied 
to spots on the moon visible to the naked eye, 
but which a telescope shows to be the shadow 
of lunar mountains. One ancient superstition 
is that a man who stole a bundle of sticks on 
Sunday was confined in the moon, and we see 
his figure. Another supposes Cain to have been 
the offender, who was eternally placed in the 
moon as a punishment for his crime. This 
would really be a very appropriate retreat for 
murderers, 





The Hawaiian Islands are in a neglected, de- 
clining condition. The climate is fine, the 
country rich in agricultural resources. But the 
population is small, and constantly decreasing, 
and the land yee and sacultivated, 
More people and skilled labor are the great 
wants on the Sandwich Islands. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 

[From our Own CorREsPONDENT. } 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 
Ww. have talked over many of the social and 

domestic difficulties attending a residence 
in Paris, and I hope it has not been all idle dis- 
course, but that you will have laid by some use- 
ful notes from our gossips together. Now I am 
going to touch upon another part of the system— 
upon some of the moral characteristics of French 
society and its rules, and discuss with you the ad- 
visability of conforming to those rules or setting 
them at defiance. We are all ready to quote 
the saying, ‘‘ When you are in Rome, do as the 
Romans,” when it falls in aptly with our tastes 
and inclinations ; but beyond this we do not rec- 
ognize it as a theory which in any way compels 
our allegiance. Englishmen and Americans are 
proverbial in their spirit of non-conformity to the 
ways and customs of other countries; they pique 
themselves on being impervious to the ridicule 
of all outer barbarians, and go forth in the sturdy 
pride of individuality and nationality to entertain 
the laughter-loving Parisians by the sight of their 
melons and Jerry hats, and cut-aways and knick- 
erbockers, and all manner of outlandish outer 
gear, parading the exhibition on the Boulevards 
with contempt and satisfaction. They know 
they are being laughed at, and they glory in the 
fact. It is one way of displaying their respective 
patriotism, of saying to the Frenchman, ‘‘I am 
a British subject.—I am a citizen of the United 
States. —You may laugh at me. You are fools.” 
The Times has bullied and lectured the offenders 
on this side the Atlantic into some modification 
of this stiff-necked rebellion against-the dictum 
we have quoted above, and of late years English- 
men do not run so violently against the feelings 
of the Romans, when they are among them, as 
formerly. But those dreadful Americans have 
no virago of a Times to scold them into reform, 
and so they go on multiplying their sins from 
year to year, and refusing to be converted. I 
must, in fairness, say that their sins are less on 
the side of the ridiculous than the same class of 
sins among their fellow-sinners from England. 
The men dress, on the whole, very appropriately. 
It is the women who are the chief criminals. 
have hammered so often on the same note that I 
fear you have either got quite hardened to the 
sound, or else that it exasperates you, and you 
will turn a deaf ear, and refuse to hear any more 
about it. But really this time it is pure advice, 
not scolding, I have in store. So once more, 


‘* friends, countrymen, and lovers, lend me your 
ears 
Let us begin at the beginning. At New York, 


” 





Boston, any where in America you choose—I 
believe the system is the same all over the free 
surface of the States—it is. understood that ladies, 
young ladies especially, have almost unlimited 
freedom ; they pay and receive visits like married 
women ; they give and accept invitations; they 
make acquaintances on their own hook, quite ir- 
respective of their parents; they walk out and 
drive out alone; nay, I have been told, but I 
dare not vouch for the truth of the statement, 
that they walk and drive out with gentlemen, un- 
attended by parents or guardians, Let it not be 
supposed that in enumerating the privileges of 
my American sisterhood I mean to blame or even 
to criticise them or the state of society that toler- 
atesthem. I admit, on the contrary, that the fact 
of young girls enjoying such an amount of liber- 
ty without let or hinderance to their dignity and 
to the respect of the masculine part of the popu- 
lation is eminently creditable to that society, and 
says more for the high tone of morality among 
both men and women than any number of vol- 
umes on political economy could say to the same 
effect. 

It is undoubtedly to the honor of American 
gentleman that they should be regarded in the 
light of brothers and protectors to the young un- 
married sisterhood, rather than in the light of 
enemies or evil counselors. ‘The chivalry which 
characterizes the manhood of the United States 
is one of the noblest and purest attributes which 
their women can boast of. It redounds as much 
to the honor of the one as of the other. It is 
said, we may hope without serious foundation, 
that the constant intercourse of the rising gen- 
eration of Americans with France, and the ex- 
ample of the demoralized and effeminate youth 
of that unhappy country, is slowly but surely 
undermining the chivalrous respect for women 
which characterized their fathers, At any rate 
it would seem that in. America such is not yet 
generally believed to be the case. Young girls 
still look to the men of that country with a proud 
sense of their superiority on this point—no doubt 
on all others—to the rest of mankind. ‘They 
trust fully to them for protection wherever their 
weakness or their isolation needs it. ‘They treat 
them, in fact, as women ought always to feel 
justified in treating honorable men—with unhes- 
itating confidence. Now, grievous as it sounds, 
it is a fact, that they must leave this ideal stand- 
ard of intercourse behind them when they set sail 
toward fair France. It would be idle to discuss 
the whys and the wherefores of the case. ‘he 
result must be accepted without understanding 
the cause—at least without discussing it. But 
few intelligent persons could live long in Paris 
without being able to trace the evil, as it exists in 
the present state of society, to those causes which 
must lie deep at the root of things before their 
effects can come so universally to the surface as 
we now see them. Let it be understood, there- 
fore, by young Americans when they start for 
the delights of a tour in Europe, that the price 
they must pay for it is the renunciation of their 
individual liberty in little things. On the whole, 
it will not be found too high a price; they will 
find abundant reason to console them for pay- 
ing it. In Paris it is that this bargain will press 
hardest on them—that is to say, it will do so if 
they frankly enter into the compact, and choose 
to take their place among the daughters of 
French gentlemen, as lady-like, modest, and 
well-behaved young ladies. Too many Ameri- 
can girls simply shrug their shoulders and say 
they don’t care enough for that distinction to pay 
so dear for it. This is a pity. They insist, 
for instance, on walking out by themselves. In 
France no girl above the rank of a shop-girl is 
seen in the street without a chaperon, either a 
married woman ora servant. ‘he custom is 
extremely irksome. It often involves a girl's 
having to stay at home when she has a great de- 
sire to go out; but no French girl who cared one 
straw for her reputation would infringe this rule. 
Its violation would be as impossible to them as 
for us to go out. without boots or a bonnet. It is 
extraordinary how self- sacrificing their elders 
are in the matter of chaperoning; but the law 
is so stringent that it naturally evokes this self- 
devotion out of sheer pity for young girls. En- 
glish girls of late years have broken through the 
circle of conventionality to the point of going 
out in pairs unattended; but then only in what 
is understood to be the English quarter—the 
Champs Elysées and the neighboring streets. 
Then, again, they dress very quietly. ‘‘ They 
dress like guys!” [ hear some dainty little Amer- 
ican maiden exclaim. Well, granted! They do 
make guys of themselves; but if generally from 
want of taste, in this case it is in self-defense. 
A girl, or two girls, may glide along without be- 
ing noticed if they are plainly and unattractively 
dressed, whereas an elegant and fashionable at- 
tire would inevitably attract attention, and this 
is what any young girl, who has proper dignity 
and self-respect, must seek to avoid in Paris. 
If she is remarked, she is certain to be followed, 
spoken to, and sometimes the annoyance will 
not end here. 

I was not long ago out walking with two 
friends, an English and a French lady, when a 
very showy carriage, an open one, dashed down 
the Champs Elysées, with a very showily dressed 
lady sitting in it alone. My English friend ex- 
claimed at the gaudy finery of both the equipage 
and its occupant, but an expressive shrug and 
one word from the Frenchwoman accounted for 
both. I had not seen the turn-out, having been 
looking into a shop at the moment. But pres- 
ently the carriage came flying up the Champs 
Elysées, and as it drew near the lady kissed hand 
familiarly to me, and called out to the men to 
pull up. I own | felt rather ashamed of my fine 
acquaintance, though I was glad to have the op- 
portunity of setting my companions right about 
her. She was a young American heiress, who 
was, in the innocence of her heart, taking an air- 
ing, and showing off Worth’s last costume on the 
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same occasion. Had she not come back and en- 
abled me to testify to her thorough respectabili- 
ty, my friends would have pointed her out the 
next time they saw her as any thing but what 
she really was. Now it would have been very 
easy to avoid this unpleasant consequence by ei- 
ther putting on a quiet morning dress fitted for 
driving out alone, or getting a friend to share 
her drive. But she would have laughed either 
precaution to scorn, Again, American girls are 
fond of going alone to the flower market beside 
the Madeleine, and this is the very last place 
they ought to be seen in unaccompanied. 1 will 
not multiply illustrations, but I assure you if 
American fathers and mothers suspected the 
comments to which this reckless disregard of 
social customs exposes their daughters, they 
would mutiny, and assert for once the right to 
command where they are used to obey. It is 
looked upon, moreover, as the very height of 
vulgarity to walk out in Paris in showy clothes, 
or any thing but the quietest; the empire did 
a good deal to destroy the old graceful simplic- 
ity of women’s dress, but it never sanctioned the 
gaudy street attire which is adopted by young 
American girls in Paris. Even married wom- 
en never wear when on foot the elegant toilettes 
which they wear in a carriage. Let young 
Americans also avoid driving unaccompanied or 
handsomely dressed in those low open carriages 
which are on the stands in Paris. Now no more 
lecturing for to-day. Comet. 








LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘“ BLADE-O’-Grass,”’ ‘‘GRIF,” AND 
**JosHuA MARVEL.” 





CHAPTER XLVII. 
FELIX UHECKMATES MR. DAVID SHELDRAKE. 


Mr. Davip SHELDRAKEE, calling at ten o’clock 
the next morning to see Lily, receives from the 
landlady a message that the young lady has 
passed a bad night, and can not receive him 
until noon. Somewhat surprised, but compelled 
to acquiesce in the arrangement, he walks away 
from the inn, consoling himself with the thought 
that all girls are capricious, and that Lily, hav- 
ing seen how deep was the passion he entertained 
for her, and having made up her mind to accept 
him as her lover, was disposed to coquet with 
him a little. ‘‘The bewitching little jade!” he 
muses, ‘* They like to hold on and off. But 
I'll soon bring her to the point.” He has not 
been idle during the morning; he has been hunt- 
ing after Mr. Musgrave, to give him information 
of Alfred's movements. But Mr. Musgrave has 
not made his appearance at the Myrtle Inn, and 
Mr. Sheldrake, although he has been about the 
neighborhood making inquiries, has been unsuc- 
cessful in finding any trace of him or Alfred. 
Mr. Sheldrake has settled with himself that 
this dereliction of duty must not be overlooked. 
‘The old man must go,” he thinks; ‘‘ Ivy Cot- 
tage has served its turn. It is getting rather 
warm there, and old Muzzy is beginning to 
know too much.” The reflection that Ivy Cot- 
tage is getting too warm is not entirely new; 
certain victims who had been fleeced by Mr. 
Sheldrake and his agents had been writing 
threatening letters to him and Con Staveley 
addressed to Ivy Cottage, and the secret of 
their connection had in some way leaked out. 
Now Mr. Sheldrake did not desire a public ex- 
posure; such a thing would be annoying and 
expensive, perhaps dangerous. He knew well 
enough that some of his transactions would not 
bear the light. How it had come about he did 
not know, but in one or two instances the bound- 
ary line within which roguery can safely trade had 
been overstepped. He thinks of this during the 
interval between ten and twelve o'clock, and re- 
solves to go to the cottage that very evening and 
destroy all the letters and papers it contains; 
they are the only evidence against him. At 
noon he presents himself again at the inn. 
The landlady informs him that the young lady 
is up, and will see him. She leads him to the 
parlor. ‘‘ We shall be private here?” he says, 
before he enters. ‘Oh yes, Sir,” the landlady 
replies, and retires. He sees at a glance that 
Lily has passed a disturbed night, but she re- 
ceives him with a singular mixture of composure 
and nervousness. When he tells her that he has 
not brought Alfred with him, she does not cry 
and make a scene, as he anticipated. She is 
very pale, and she listens, without interrupting 
him, to the reason he gives for Alfred’s absence. 

“*Tt looks as if I had broken faith with you, 
my dear Lily,” he says, confidentially ; ‘but 
the fact is, Alfred must keep out of the way 
until his accounts are squared. ‘The detectives 
are on the look-out for him, but you and I will 
be able to pull him through. You see, he has 
made a mess of it allround. He owes me mon- 
ey ; he owes a person of the name of Con Stave- 
ley money. Of course what he owes me does not 
matter, but this Con Staveley is a hard nail, and 
insists on having his money down, or he'll prose- 
cute. Even that wouldn’t be so bad; but Al- 
fred has done worse. He has taken money from 
his office—in plain terms, he has been embezzling 
the money of his employers—and they are de- 
termined not to let him escape. I heard it an 
hour ago from the best authority—from one of 
the detectives, indeed, that I managed to square. 
So you see how the matter stands.” 

As yet Lily has not spoken a word, and he 
pauses here, expecting her to say something. 
She does not disappoint him. 

“Will you tell me exactly, Mr. Sheldrake, 
how much money Alfred owes ?” 

‘‘He owes me and Con Staveley about three 
hundred pounds. In a sort of way, I am friend- 


ly with Con Staveley. He is stopping in the 
town for the races, and hearing I was here, he 
came to see me. I thought I’d best set to work 
at once, and I got him to give me an account of 
the debt. Well, he puts confidence in me, and 
he not only gave me the figures, but the bills as 
well, with Alfred’s name on them. Here they 
are.” He takes some papers from his pocket, 
and shows them toher. ‘I told Con 1 would 
pay them.” 

“And you will ?” 

**You have but to say the word, and I'll make 
things straight for Alfred at his office, as well. 
Lily, do you remember the conversation we had 
when we came home from the theatre, when that 
young puppy” (her color rose here) ‘‘ interrupted 
us? I have a right to call him so, for I know 
what he is made of. Would he do for you what 
I would do, what I am ready to do this very 
day? I think not. Think! I am sure not.” He 
strives to read her face, but she has turned from 
him, and her eyes are toward the ground. ‘‘ Ah,” 
he thinks, ‘‘she knows what is coming;” and 
says aloud, ‘‘'The very first night I saw Alfred I 
told him I would be his friend for his pretty sis- 
ter’s sake, and I have kept my word. He would 
have had to cave in long ago if it hadn’t been 
for me; but again and again, when he was go- 
ing to the bad, you stepped in and saved him. 
He knew this all along. He knew that it was 
for your sake I helped him through his troubles. 
You sigh! You think he is in a worse trouble 
to-day than he has ever been before. Well, you 
are right. I warned him repeatedly; I told him 
twenty times to pull up, but he wouldn't listen 
to me; and still I stuck to him like a man for 
his pretty Lily’s sake. I can save him now, and 
will, if you but say the word. To-morrow, this 
afternoon, in another hour, it may be too late. 
His fate hangs upon you, and you only. Say 
but the word, and I'll bring him to your arms 

ain.” 

‘* What word ?” 

Although she is almost falling to the ground, 
and although she speaks in a whisper, as if the 
words were forced from her, he hears her. 

“* Say that you love me.” 

Bending forward in his eagerness, with his 
eyes fixed upon her drooping form, with his 
arms outstretched to receive her, he does not see 
that a door which communicates with an inner 
room is swiftly and softly opened. Emboldened 
by her silence, which he interprets favorably, he 
is approaching nearer to her exultantly, when he 
is put aside with a firm hand, and old Wheels 
steps between him and her. His face turns 
white as he sees the old man, who regards him 
steadily. 

‘“* You were saying—” says old Wheels, gently. 

Mr. Sheldrake bites his lips, and accepts the 
situation. 

**That I love your granddaughter. 
about to ask her to be my wife.” 

Old Wheels, with his arms round Lily, kisses 
her, and strokes her hair fondly. 

** My darling!” he murmurs. She hides her 
face on his breast. He directs his clear bright 
eyes to Mr. Sheldrake, whose own eyes shift and 
waver, and seem to shrink, as falsehood shrinks 
in the light of truth. ‘‘I will answer for her, 
Mr. Sheldrake. She declines.” 

** What!” exclaims Mr. Sheldrake, a white 
fury gathering about his lips. 

** It is true, nevertheless,” says the old man. 

“She shall answer with her own lips,” cries 
Mr. Sheldrake, with a menacing gesture. 

“‘She will never again open her lips to you. 
I speak for her.” 

**Old dotard! But she shall answer!” 

The arm he raises to put the old man aside is 
seized by a stronger hand than his, and he is 
thrust back violently. 

**Oh!” he sneers, as he recognizes Felix. 
“* Are there any more of you?” 

**One other,” replies Felix, with a smile. 
“You shall see him presently.” 

For a moment Mr. Sheldrake measures him- 
self with Felix; the conclusion he arrives at in 
this hasty glance is not assuring. Felix stands 
before him as firm as a rock, and with a kin- 
dling light in his eyes which warns him to be 
careful of himself. He heeds the warning, and 
says, in as calm a voice as he can command, 

“This is a plot, then!” 

**If you please to call it so,” is the answer. 
**Plot against plot, we will say. Yours has 

ailed.” 


** We shall see.” 

** We shall.” 

Felix is supremely calm; Mr. Sheldrake’s 
passion breaks against him as the sea breaks 
against a rock and recoils upon itself. 

** And you came here, I suppose, to play the 
hero, and to trick that young lady with fine 
speeches. But if she knows what's good for her, 
she will be wise in time.” 

**T hope she will. Lily!” 

She does not answer in words, but creeps into 
his arms. ‘Then Mr. Sheldrake shows his full 
meanness. ‘‘ Take her,” he says, with a toss of 
the hand, as discarding a worthless thing. ‘‘ She 
came with me from the old man’s house last 
night. How many hours ago? Ah, thirteen! 
Take her. J have done with her!” 

Felix laughs cheerily, and holds Lily closer 
to his breast. 

‘*Tt was a lucky chance,” he says, not address- 
ing Mr, Sheldrake, ‘‘ that caused us to put up at 
the Myrtle Inn; for going into the stable to look 
after my horse, I saw another horse, which had 
been put up but a very short time before we ar- 
rived. I have driven that horse more than once, 
and I knew the livery- stables to which it be- 
longed. It was by another lucky chance that I 
inquired of the hostler at the Myrtle whether a 
man of the name of ‘Thompson, a man with a 
crooked nose and a harelip, had driven that horse 
down. But it was by the luckiest chance of all 
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that we found Thompson in bed at that very inn, 





and that we induced him, without much trouble, 
to tell all about the pleasant drive he had had, 
and where he had set his passengers down.” 

“*You have been very lucky,” sneers Mr. Shel- 
drake; ‘‘ but all your luck will not avail you to 
save Master Alfred from the hulks. It is my 
mission now to assist him to that desirable re- 
treat for fools and thieves. I have you there, 
my lucky hero.” 

**T think not. You have not heard all our 
luck yet. <A friend of mine, a detective—oh 
yes, I have detective friends, as well as you!— 
has in his possession certain letters and docu- 
ments concerning transactions in which the 
names of Sheldrake, Staveley, and half a dozen 
aliases assumed by each to serve his turn, sus- 
piciously occur. I think the law is not inclined 
to treat with leniency the miserable tricksters 
whose knavery leads many poor creatures to ruin. 
Some public attention has been drawn to the 
class to which Mr. Sheldrake and Mr. Staveley 
belong, as you may have observed. ‘The law 
hitherto has been comparatively powerless be- 
cause of the want of sufficiently direct evidence : 
the rascals are a cunning set. But I and my 
detective friend have in our possession docu- 
ments by which we shall be able to prove dis- 
tinct fraud; and as those who administer the 
law wait but for the opportunity to convict, you 
may depend that the punishment will not be 
light. Nay, we have not only documents; we 
have witnesses. Knowing what kind of man we 
had to deal with, knowing what kind of knavery 
we had to expose, we set traps, not yesterday, 
nor last week, but months ago, and the evidence 
we can bring forward will be sufficient. ‘I'empta- 
tion has proved too strong for you in one or two 
instances, and you have overstepped the mark, 
as we shall prove to you to your cost.” 

Inwardly disturbed as he is—for he does not 
know what proofs may be in Felix’s hands, and 
whether Felix is speaking truth or gasconading— 
Mr. Sheldrake snaps his fingers scornfully. 

‘*That for your evidence and witnesses!” he 
says. ‘‘You can do your best and your worst!” 

But he begins to lose courage when Felix 
plays his next move. 

** You asked me when I came in whether there 
were any more of us. I told you there was one 
more, and that you should see him presently.” 

Felix goes to the door which leads to the inner 
room and opens it, and Mr. Musgrave comes for- 
ward. Then, for the first time, the considera- 
tion whether it will not be advisable to make 
terms occurs to Mr. Sheldrake. 

**You drunken old thief!” he exclaims, with 
an oath. ‘* Are you in this plot?” 

‘*And has been for some time,” answered 
Felix, in a pleasant voice. ‘‘ We will excuse 
any hard words you may use. We are in con- 
fidence, and what passes between us is, as the 
lawyers say, without prejudice. But you have 
not seen all the cards in our hands yet. I speak, 
you see, in a language you can understand. Shall 
I show you another trump card that we hold ?” 

**Go on.” 

“I heard you say before I entered that you 
had seen Mr. Con Staveley this morning. ‘That 
is not.true.. But it zs true that my detective 
friend has seen him, and we have made terms 
(this is without prejudice, mind) with him. If 
we are compelled to make this case public, he 
appears against you. We hold him harmless, 
and he is satisfied to get out of a serious scrape 
without a scratch. In no one instance was he 
your partner in any of the transactions you have 
had with the young gentleman whom you tried 
to lead to ruin. We have this down in black 
and white. Do you think we have trumps 
enough to win the game ?” 

“*T don’t know. What stakes are we playing 
for ?” 

‘*Those bills and acceptances you hold with 
Alfred’s name to them, and a full quittance from 
you to him for all money directly or indirectly 
advanced to him by you and Con Staveley. We 
know almost to a sovereign what they amount to. 
You have a list in your pocket. I also have a 
list from Con Staveley.” 

‘* What if I refuse ?” 

Felix smiles. 

‘* Why, then, I suppose, we must be Quixotic 
enough to pay to Mr. Sheldrake such of those 
bills as bear his name. ‘Those bearing Mr- Stave- 
ley’s name we should be able to settle with that 
gentleman direct. We should pay your bills un- 
der protest.” 

‘* We pay!” interrupted Mr. Sheldrake, in- 
credulausly. 

‘* Well, say instead that I pay. I am able, I 
assure you; and I assure you also that I am 
able to prove how many of the checks bearing 
Mr. Sheldrake’s name for which bills were given 
came back to Mr. Sheldrake through Mr. Stave- 
ley, and never passed through the bank. Here 
is a suspicion of fraud which it might be worth 
while to prosecute. But we should not want 
it, I believe. We shall be able to keep Al- 
fred’s name out of the proceedings. ‘The other 
cases we have against you are, in my detective 
friend’s opinion, amply sufficient. And be sure 
of this’—and here Felix’s voice grew stern— 

‘* that unless the terms I have stated are accept- 
ed by you, I will make the name of Sheldrake 
famous in criminal records, and will so gibbet 
you in public opinion that your very friends and 
acquaintances shall think it prudent to know you 
nomore. Excuse me for using strong language ; 
all that passes is without prejudice, and we are 
here in private conference.” 

His earnestness and determined manner carry 
conviction with them. Mr. Sheldrake does not 
hesitate, ; 

‘And if I give you those bills and the quit- 
tance, as you desire—” 

‘* We wash our hands of you.” 

*¢You will give me back those documents and 
letters, you dog, you”—with a dark look at Mr. 
Musgrave—‘‘ which you say you have? 


** We might be prevailed upon to do as much.” 

“On those terms I accept: I can have my re- 
venge another way.” 

‘*Any other way you please. 
stipulate for.” 

**Can we arrange the business now ?” 

**Atonce. I will call my detective friend in.” 

The next half hour is passed in the settlement 
of the affair, and Felix conducts himself in so 
calm and business-like a manner as to intensify 
the bitterness with which Mr. Sheldrake regards 
him. Lily and her father and grandfather do 
not speak, but they worship Felix with their 
eyes; and now and then he turns and gives 
them an encouraging smile, which does not es- 
cape Mr. Sheldrake’s notice. But he seems 
more eager than Felix to conclude the aftair, 
having something in his mind of which he is 
burning to deliver himself. 

**On your word and honor as a gentleman,” 
he says, as he receives certain letters and papers 
from Felix, ‘‘ these are all that you have ?” 

‘Felix, who has been carefully examining the 
bills, and who has been very particular in the 
wording of the paper which releases Alfred from 
liability, places the documents in his pocket care- 
fully, and says: 

**On my word and honor as a gentleman, 
these are all that we have. I can not honestly 
put the same form of words to you; but I am 
satisfied that the bills tally with the list, and 
that the amount is correct. Here, then, our 
acquaintanceship ends. I wish you good-day.” 

‘*T am going,” says Mr. Sheldrake, energet~ 
ically buttoning his coat—‘‘ where to, do you 
think 2?” 

**T haven’t the slightest interest in knowing,” 
Felix replies. 

** You will alter your note when you hear I 
am going to Messrs. Tickle and Flint, Alfred’s 
employers, to tell them where it is likely they 
will find the runaway clerk who has embezzled 
their money. You thought the game was over, 
did you? Here is an unexpected check for 
you.” 

. Mr. Sheldrake, with a wicked smile, is hur- 
rying from the room, when Felix, in his bright- 
est manner, says, with a pleasant laugh, 

**T checkmate you. I have myself been to 
Messrs. ‘Tickle and Flint, and have arranged 
with them. This is in strict confidence between 
you and me, as men of—well, we will say of honor. 
If you go you will find that they have nothing to 
say against Alfred. But I should advise you to 
beware of Tickle and Flint ; they are my lawyers 
in the little matter in which you were very near- 
ly putting in an appearance in the dock. Shall 
I call ‘checkmate’ again, for the game is over?” 

He turns his back upon Mr. Sheldrake, who 
takes his leave with no good feelings in his heart, 
you may be sure. Felix takes Lily’s hand, and 
looks fondly into her eyes. 

**This last piece of news is true, my darling. 
I have made myself responsible to the firm for 
Alfred’s debt ; and Messrs. ‘Tickle and Flint have 
accepted fifty pounds on account. It was not 
an easy matter to persuade them; but I pleaded 
with them effectually, and it is a satisfaction to 
them to know that they will not be losers. Al- 
fred, of course, will not be employed in the office 
again; but he is free, and let us thank God.” 

Her heart is too full for words; she can only 
press his hand to her trembling lips, and bid God 
bless him. He looks round with a happy smile. 

** All selfishness, Sir, believe me!” he says to 
old Wheels. ‘‘I would not change my lot with 
that of the best man in England!” 


This is all I 


A scene of another description took place at 
the same time between two women, mother and 
daughter. Felix brought Martha Day from Lon- 
don, after his visit to Alfred’s employers. Be- 
fore he returned to the inn to play the principal 
part in the scene just described he took Martha 
to the tent in which Lizzie was nursing Alfred, 
and said, 

*¢ You will find your daughter in there. 
with her until I come for you.” 

As Martha timidly entered the tent Lizzie 
turned with a low cry, and threw her arms round 
her mother’s neck. 

‘*T sent a letter to you this morning, mother ; 
but you could not have received it.” 

“*T came home last night, my dear,” Martha 
replied. 

“*Last night! How anxious you must have 
been! If I had thought you were coming back, 
I would have left word.” 

*¢T was almost distracted, Lizzie. Felix found 
me at the house this morning in a sad state, and 
told me all.” 

Lizzie moved to where Alfred was lying. A 
bed had been made up for him on the ground, 
and he was murmuring feverishly in his sleep. 
She knelt by his side, but could not make sense 
of the words that came from his lips. Names 
of horses and jockeys and prophets, with ex- 
pressions of fondness for Lizzie and Lily, were 
strangely mingled together. 

‘‘ He wonld have died, mother, if I had not 
come last night! I found him lying under a 
hedge in a strong fever. He has not recognized 
me yet. If he dies, my heart will break! You 
will help me to nurse him, mother ?” 

‘*Yes, dear child.” hays 

They gazed at each other wistfully. Lizzie’s 
eves were heavy and weary with watching. 
Filled as was Martha’s heart with yearning love 
for her child, there was an expression of misery 
in her face. Lizzie saw it, and a sad smile 

played upon her lips. 

“*T want all your love, mother!” 

** Yon have it, dear child!” 

* And yet you are unhappy.” 

Martha did not reply: and after a pause Liz- 
zie continued, in a low, sweet voice, 

‘* Mother, 1 am going to make you happy.” 

* Lizzie!” 


Keep 





‘* Lying there as Alfred is lying now—dying, 
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—I may consider myself absolved from 
my promise, Ah, mother, you are not tender 
to him; you have not kissed him; you have no 
kind thoughts in your heart for him! Is it not 
so? You do not answer, and I love him so! 
Mother, kiss Alfred.” 

Martha leaned toward the sleeping man; but 
fast-flowing tears came from her eyes, and she 
wrenched herself away from him, and said, in a 
choking voice, 

**T can not, child; I can not!” 

* Ah, mother, you wrong him,” said Lizzie, 
tenderly. .‘‘ And me. You spoke some words 
to me last evening. They are in my mind now. 
Look at me, mother, Place your hand in 
mine.” 

Martha placed her hand in Lizzie’s, and Liz- 
zie’s other hand stole forward and imprisoned 
it. An eager light flashed into Martha’s eyes as 
she looked down on the hand that lay upper- 
most. 

** Lizzie! A wedding-ring!” 

** We were married six months ago, mother. 
But Alfred made me promise solemnly to keep 
it secret until he gave me permission. He want- 
ed to make his fortune first, poor dear! I have 
broken my promise, but I don’t think-he would 
blame me. Mother, will you kiss Alfred now? 
Will you kiss my husband ?” 


It is so short a time since this last scene was 
acted that there is but little more to tell. All 
those persons who have taken part in the story 
are living now. Alfred went through a very se- 
vere illness, but has almost recovered his strength. 
He is very humble; let us hope that the bitter 
experience he has undergone will make him a 
better man. His mind is filled with good re- 
solves as he looks at Lizzie, who sits at his side 
with a baby at her breast. 

Mr. David Sheldrake prospers. Will the law 


ever give him his proper position in society, and , 


deprive him of the means of lawful wrong-doing ? 
Let us hope that it will—and soon. 

The Reverend Emanuel Creamwell still reigns 
at Stapleton. The justices of the peace, who are 
ruled by him, and who speak their sentences out 
of his mouth, pursue the crooked tenor of their 
way. Last week a woman nearly eighty years 
of age, whose antecedents are good, was charged 
before them with damaging a fence to the amount 
of one penny. The owner of the fence, a farm- 
er, would not appear against her, and a police- 
man was the only witness. ‘The woman is near- 
ly stone-deaf, and could not hear a word of the 
evidence. She and her aged husband depended 
upon parish relief for support, and between them 
would have found it difficult, after their long 
battle of life, to muster sufficient money to pay 
for one day’s food. The policeman said he 
charged the woman with the terrible offense, 
and that she denied it, and said she had merely 
broken a bit of dead wood with her foot. The 
woman being deaf, could not examine the wit- 
ness. ‘The magistrates pronounced the sentence, 
as dictated by the clergyman. She was found 
guilty, and was condemned to pay one penny for 
the damage done to the property of a man who 
was too merciful to prosecute; was fined five- 
pence in addition to the penny; and was re- 

uired to pay the cost of the trial, amounting to 
thirteen shillings and sixpence. In default of 
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“ LIZZIE! 


these payments she was condemned to prison for 
seven days. The old deaf woman was sent to 
prison. And the clergyman, on the following 
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A WEDDING-RING!” 


Sabbath, preached God’s love and mercy to his 
flock, Will the government ever recognize that 
it belongs imperatively to its duty to be careful 








DEPUTIES AT VERSAILLES IN THE REFRESHMENT-ROOM. 





that only capable* men—men with hearts as well 
as heads—shall sit on the magisterial benches to 
dispense justice ? Let us hope this also. 

Pollypod’s accident was not a very serious one; 
but it was discovered that she had hart her knee, 
and she will never be able to walk without a limp. 
Sometimes when Jim Podmore looks at her as 
she limps along it seems to him as if she is tread- 
ing on his heart. Jim has ‘obtained a situation 
in which he is enabled to earn a living by work- 
ing ten hours a day: quite hours enough to 
work for a decent living. 

Felix and Lily are married. He is working 
bravely, modestly, cheerfully, and they are very 
happy. Old Wheels and he have many quaint 
conversations together, and Lily and Pollypod 
listen with delight to their discussions about this 
and that, They have but little of the world’s 
wealth ; but they are very rich notwithstanding. 

‘ THE END. . 








DEPUTIES AT VERSAILLES IN 
THE REFRESHMENT-ROOM. 


N the accompanying illustration we see the 
deputies of the Versailles Assembly refresh- 
ing their inner man in the pauses of the legisla- 
tive session. The refreshment-room is the com- 
mon rallying ground for all parties: here royalist 
jostles against radical, and legitimist against 
imperialist, each eying the other with scathing 
glance as he viciously mashes up the sugar in his 
glass, as though demolishing his opponent as 
completely as he intends to do by-and-by in the 
tribune. In old imperial days, when the Assem- 
bly sat in the Palais Bourbon, the buffet- was 
very abundantly and delicately furnished, and 
entailed a large additional sum to support it be- 


yond the dollar a month which is deducted from _ 


the allowance of each deputy for its maintenance. 
Times have changed, however, and so has the 
buffet, which, in accordance with the régime, is 
now severely Republican. ‘‘The choicest Ipx- 
ury,” wrote recently a correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, ‘‘is a basin of bouillon, but even 
that delicacy has acquired such a reputation that 
nothing but the most imperious necessity induces 
the deputies to avail themselves of this Spartan 
hospitality.” Thus, though the deputies, wearjed 
out with shouting down an inimical orator, or 
with taking part in one of those mouvements pro- 
longées, in which the 750 members all talk and 
none listen, are glad enough to slake their thirst 
with a soothing sirop at the buffet of thie Assem- 
bly, for a more solid meal they are compelled 
to adjourn to the Hétel des Reservoirs, that now 
historical hostel, the rendezvous of all the élite 
of Prussia during the German siege of Paris. 





* In a disreputable gambling action which was tried 
at the Court of Queen’s Bench in Februa 13873, the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, gy of ‘* the per- 
nicious and fatal habit of gambling,” declared ‘‘ that 
the habit was one so demoralizing and degrading that 
it would, like some foul leprosy, eat away the con- 
science, until a man comes to think that it is your 
duty to yourself to ‘do your neighbor as hag! neigh- 
bor would do you!’”. The defendant in this disrepu- 
table action was twenty-four years of age, and a mag- 
istrate! The case of the poor woman who was charged 
with committing a penny’s worth of damage to a fence 
was tried before three magistrates—all of them clergy- 
— Are such men as these fit administrators of jus- 
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SCENE AT A LONDON MUSIC- 
HALL. 


HE peculiarly English institution represent- 
ed in our engraving, which will be remem- 
bered by the readers of London’s Heart, has, 
we believe, no parallel in this country. It is, 
in fact, a very common sort of concert-hall, 
where popular ballads and songs are sung by 
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professed vocalists, while the audience smoke, 
drink, and talk at their leisure. It seems to have 
been called into existence for the benefit of the 
English sailors, who, when ashore, like nothing 
better than a glass and a song, and who liberal- 
ly patronize this sort of entertainment. It must 

said, however, that the London music-halls 
are decidedly superior to the so-called concert- 


saloons of American cities. Although, as in all 
places of public resort, persons of indifferent char- 
acter are to be found in the audience, riotous 
or unbecoming behavior is rare, and the songs 
(though the words are too often both insipid and 
vulgar) are almost without exception so free 
from all other offense that they may be heard 
in the drawing-rooms of persons who consider 
themselves to be in the very best of society. 
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COMPANY MANNERS. 


OTHING marks more sharply the difference 
between the thorough-bred and the half-bred 

than the fact that the latter have company man- 
ners, and the former have not. Or rather, that 
the company manners of the former go all through 
—their own firesides and their friends’ drawing- 
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rooms seeing no difference between them, while 
with the latter they are temporary and remova- 
ble, put on with the company clothes, and, like 
them, unaccustomed in the cut and uneasy in 
the fit. Any one used to society—and observa- 
tion—can recognize in an instant the difference 
of the manner that has been put on for company 
from that which is worn in the daily life of home. 
It is as unmistakable as my lady’s court train or 
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Joan’s Sunday best; and Joan and my lady are 
equally self-betrayed. You do not know by sight 
the battered old sun-bonnet with which Joan 
covers her ragged locks when she goes to feed 
the pigs, but you can evolve it out of your con- 
sciousness. At all events, you know she does 
not go through the sleet and snow in that smart 
hat. And though you are not up in the mani- 
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fold diversities of my lady’s wardrobe, you are 
very sure she does not play hide-and-seek with 
her babies in the nursery in a plume of feathers 
and a velvet train. So of the company manner. 
There is no need to be familiar with the home 
manner to be quite convinced that this is not it. 
Whatever the one may be, the other decidedly is 
not; and so far your knowledge is sufficient and 
satisfactory. ‘The best-bred people have no com- 
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pany manners, because they are always in com- 
pany at home or abroad. In all technical sub- 
tleties they are educated from the beginning ; 
hence are always at ease. From the beginning, 
too, they are taught self-suppression, politeness, 
personal grace; and their self- ousness is 
that ars celare artem which manifests itself only 
in the most courteous attention to others, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Roox Crry.—For your short tour in Europe the most 
important dresses are, first, a traveling suit of English 
water-proof and a plaid flannel dressing-gown and 
hood. These will be serviceable on shipboard. After 
these a black silk suit and the dresses that now belong 
to the young lady’s wardrobe. Take very few clothes, 
and make your purchases there rather than prepara- 
tory ones here. 

Manrion.—Your blue-gray silk sample is pretty and 
stylish, but is dark for an evening dress. Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. VL 

Groexon.—You did not inclose sample. 

F.onenor.—Information found in late numbers of 
the New York Fashions will assist you better than 
any suggestions we can make, since you know the 
state of your wardrobe and we do not. Read up the 
new materials, foulard laine, cashmere, vigogne, and 
the polka-spotted percales, also the new colors and 
the styles of making described in Bazar No. 11, Vol. 
V., and apply them to your own cuse. 

Ross Evatine.—Make your black grenadine barége 
with a polonaise and a silk skirt covered to the knee 
with trimming, such as is described in Bazar No. 11, 
Vol. VI. Get a black chip Medici hat, trimmed with 
wild roses. 

An Op Supsorrsrr.—The new Tight Basque Suit 
illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. VL, is just what you 
want for your black silk. 

Cuar.otre Lez.—You can use either of the Dolman 
patterns the Bazar has given for your black cashmere 
mantle, as they are found in quantities among the 
spring importations. 

A. W.—A barrow-coat, sometimes called a pilch, is 
@ yard of flannel attached to a waistband and used to 
wrap around an infant's feet. 

Lavra.—Get a réséda tamise cloth suit for spring. 
For summer have a black grenadine suit with blue 
watered ribbon sash. The furnishing houses have 
embroidered Swiss muslin and piqué dresses. 

Invatip.—White cross-barred and plain nansook 
‘wrappers made in Watteau style would be pretty sum- 
mer wear for you. Have blue or pink watered ribbon 
bows down the front, and a long Watteau bow hang- 
ing from back of neck. Three pleated or fluted ruffles 
sweep down the front from the neck and grow wider 
on the sides and around the train. 

Mo t.12.—Suits will be worn all summer, consequent- 
ly you can dispense with a lace sacque, but will occa- 
sionally need a black cashmere talma, mantilla, or 
scarf wrap for warmth on cool days. See illustrations 
and hints in the Bazar. 

J. Q. U.—A widow should have her own name on 
her card—not her dead husband’s name. 

Puss O.—Read reply above to “‘Rock City.” Navy 
blue English water-proof is probably the material you 
mean. Get a black Rubens straw hat with black scarf 
lined with blue, tied on the side and held by a silver 
buckle; have a black and blue ostrich plume. 

T.—Get a straw sailor hat for your boy for summer. 
Read answer above to “ Invalid.” 

Sanau J. B.—Your lace-striped samples are for polo- 
naises and for flounces on skirts of plain goods of the 
same shade. Line the waist and sleeves of the polo- 
tiaise with white silesia. 

Inquirer.—The kissing of the bridegroom at a wed- 
ding by any one whomsoever would be a novel spec- 
tacle. We advise you not to try it. 

Amobition anv Oak Hatt.—We can not answer ques- 
tions concerning MSS, in this column. 

E. W.—The pictures to which you refer are probably 
executed in papier-maché. 

M. 8S. D.—We have not time to verify your curious 
calculations, but take them on trust. According to 
them Inauguration-day falls on Sunday every twenty- 
eight years, and will next do so in 1877, when the in- 
augural ceremonies will naturally take place on the 
day following. . 

E. Grorce Stonry.—Pompeii is pronounced Pom- 
pa'-e.—A child is said to be named after its mother. 

Katiz.—We know of no royal road to learning. If 
you have not patience to practice more than a quarter 
of an hour at a time, you will never become a musi- 
cian, whatever natural talent you may have, and it 
depends on yourself to acquire the perseverance nec- 
essary to conquer your impatience. We think that 
if you really loved music your heart would be in your 
task, and you would have no difficulty. Your other 
questions are too trivial to merit attention. 

Brooxtyn.—Take the fine white ashes that gather 
on ledges of the chimney where wood fires burn, and 
mix with a little water till it will stir easily. Apply 
to superfluous hairs. 

A Constant Reaper.—Apply the tar and oliv2-oil 
every night till the skin is smooth enough. It brings 
out pimples where the blood is impure, but, if con- 
tinued, heals these and renews the complexion. 

Swerr Sixtren.—Have some one carefully clip the 
eyelash once a month, cutting the smallest possible 
tip off, and no more. 

Anxious Inquirer.—The young woman who eats 
white-lead to make her pale will find herself white 
enough and cold some morning, if not with death, 
with paralysis. The pallor you admire is the result 
of slow but sure poisoning, and we can not reprobate 
such foolish vanity with the terms it deserves. 

Euma G, A.—Try the paste of wood ashes given 
above, also bathe your face daily in strong camphor, to 
kill the hair. Keep this up for months if necessary. 
Use blood purifiers, and eat dry meats and fruit, avoid- 
ing fat and salt. 

C. C.—Read answer to “ Emma G. A.” 

Juno.—Try a wash of chloride of soda, one spoonful 
to a quart of boiling water, to whiten your switch. 
Dip it quickly, let it drain a moment, and dip into a 
cold bluing water. Let it hang and drip till dry. 

D.—The alum and egg paste is to be found in No. 
VIIL. of the “ Ugly Girl” papers. 

MoruEr G.—Your first query was not received.— 
The long thimble is a private invention made to order 
in this city. The nose machine is a London patent.— 
Coarse flour bread is made of coarsest ground wheat 
containing most of the bran with or without molasses, 
but always without Indian meal. The article on the 
hair is in type, but we refer you to No. IL. of “ Ugly 
Girl” articles meanwhile. 

Beavuty.—A few doses of Epsom salts taken under 
advice of your physician will remove pimples. Bathe 
at least thrice a week, use carbolic soap, and eat coarse 
bread. 

Sretia.—Too much fat, gravies, and pastry cause 
the pimples you speak of. Follow advice to “ Beauty.” 





_TaKE your Dyetnc anp CLEANtNG to the 
New York Dyeing and Printing Establisement, 
Staten Island; 98 Duane St., 752 Broadway, 
and 610 Sixth Ave., New York; 164 and 166 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn; 40 North Eighth St., 
Phiia,—[ Com. j 





CAMEOS. 

Tue fashion which some years ago seemed for 
a time on the point of establishing itself, of using 
shell cameos instead of stone cameos as the ma- 
terial of parures, has happily passed away. ‘These 
shell cameos, the best of which were then made, 
and still are made, in Rome, had at the most the 
charm of mere ‘curiosities. ‘The layers of the 
shells used in them were for the most part super- 
posed in hard and cold contrasts of pink with 
white, or of a chilly brown with a chilly cream 
color. How different are the warm, rich harmo- 
nies of color which belong to the onyx and the 
sardonyx, the vehicles from the earliest times to 
our own days of so much sculpturesque genius 
and knowledge. Bissenger of Paris, whose close 
and loyal work is done exclusively now, we be- 
lieve, for Messrs. Starr & Marcus, of 22 John 
St. (up stairs), in this city, uses these bases of 
color like a painter, while he shows the hand and 
fancy of a sculptor in the reliefs which he sum- 
mons up from the stone into life. Some of the 
portraits in sardonyx to be seen now at this es- 
tablishment are simply marvels of expression and 
of handling. He has been especially successful 
with his feminine heads. He seems to delight 
in mastering the amazing difficulty of treating 
successfully withiz. so restricted a compass, and 
in so hard and hostile a substance, the infinite 
delicacy, the shadowy and evanescent express- 
ions, the subtle shades of the character, and the 
physiognomy of woman.—[ Com. } 





“Ovr Favorite Sewine-Maontng. —The cheapest 
and best Sewing-Machine now manufactured for tam- 
ily use is probably the New Wilson. We ce’ y 
would use no other. It works with equal facility on 
muslin, cloth, cambric, tarletan, flannel, and leather. 
It does not paralyze the spine or wear out the operator 
in any way; neither does it demand an incessant stop- 
page to find out where the difficulty is. There is no 
difficulty. It runs smoothly and evenly, hems, fells, 
tucks, gathers, and binds. 1t does the finest and most 
beautiiul work on cambric and linen. It also has the 
merit of being cheaper than any other first-class sewing- 
machine, as it can be purchased for $50. The feeding 
device is an improvement on all other machines, and 
is a special patent of the Wilson. It does not get out 
of order, nor break needles, nor slip, nor pucker the 
cloth. So complete has the Wilson Sewing-Machine 
been made, by a skillful combination of brain and 
muscle, that it has left nothing to be desired.” Sales- 
room at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other 
cities in the United States. The Company want agents 
in country towns.—[Com.] 














Coryine han the meaus of the newly in- 
vented Co pying Whee! patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


HAIR!!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 41x and Great Jon«s Sts. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 

All Hair used in my establishment I im; 
manufacture myself, and is of the best 
and if any rt can prove that I use 
any other lity but the best, or miz it with Italian 
or Chinese Hair, which is generally applied to by other 
dealers, will refund the money in every case. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors, 

All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED, 

PRICE-LIST. 

Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 

quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 

18 inches long,é4 ounces weight, - - $500 
Do.22 do do 4 do do - - - 60 
Do.26 do. do. 4 do. 8 00 
Do. 32 do. do. 4 do. do. - - -1000 

Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 

Long Soate Curls, natural Curly— 

inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents yard, 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 23d Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C. O. D. by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letvers or P. O. Order. 

N. B.—Through the immense increase 
of business, we will remove to the more 
commodious building, 364 Bowery, 
cor. 4th St., after lst of May, 1873. 
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The Standard Lotta Bustle. 






Dirtoma AWARDED BY THE 
HLOALILSNI NVOIMAAV 


To A. W. THOMAS, 
Patentee and Manufacturer for the Lightest, Strongest, 
Most Durable, Comfortable, Elastic, and 
Chea; Bustle in the Market. 
The wearer can sit in any position whatever, with- 
out bending or injuring it in the slightest degree. It 
closes entirely up on sitting, and returns with precision 
to its original shape on arising. The heaviest dress 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its per- 
fect form (as is generally the fault). 
No ladies’ wardrobe complete without the Standard 
Lotta Bustle. Wholesale Depots. 
91 White St., N.¥.3 801 Race St., Phila. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 










PIANO-FORTES, 


109 & 111 East 14th St., New York. 


ga@7- ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, wits PRICE- 
LIST, MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


Retailed at es as Icharge 
Hair Dealers. ll First quality 
. No short crimped hair in. 
Warranted not dyed. 
Bg ee Ee oe Feo 
set 15.10 
S26 « ad 18.00 
Coronet on Pompapour Braise 
Soup Hara. 

- S, q 


2 0z., 20in, Hair, ouly 

Back or Waterfall Curls—full sets Long single Curls 
heavy) natur'ly curl 
(a3 ia hal only 98-0 


Naturally Curly. bare 
g Medium, mn § $7.00 Retails $10 00 » only $3-00 
3 Large, 2= 8.00] forin 12.00} a4 «? 6 "3.50 
“Extra Large, |“ 10.00] N-¥. 15.00] 96% « & 4750 
Best Friz Werr on Face Curis, . . . 50 cents per yard, 
Naturatiy Curty, Friz Wert Curts, . $1.00 per yard. 
Latgst pryig.— Spanish Comb, Imitation Shell, sent prepaid 

on receipt of $1.50...everybody wearing them. 
Taell the hair just as [import it, vith-ut intermieing [as imitators 
-¢ m isements do,| to make their Price Listsappear cheaper. 
am the only Hair Importer and wholesale deater in this city who 
RETAILS at WHOLESALE Prices. J will send Switches Prepatv by 
REGISTERED MAIL, on receipt of P. O. Money Order, Draft, or Money 
in Registered Letter, or will send by Express tocOLLRCT ON DELIVERY. 

Remember money sent in advance saves ALL express charges. 
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preserv: 

adopted deel who wish to preserve such as relics to 
mory of ried. Haveone made, You will sui 
on seeing how really artistic the work is 
not . 


done. Will ree ae 

. t urn a: 
Zttablished 1843. 

Near Amity St. (Copyright nSHAS, Ys BECKHAM... 

When you write please mention Harprr’s Baza. 





TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to 
carry them, look just as good as new. It will not rub 
off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale every where. 

8. F. BROWN & Co., Boston. 


REMOVAL. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 
Announces to her patrons that on May ist she will re- 
move from oe residence, 335 Fifth Ave., corner 
of 83d St., to 39 East 33d St., where she will continue 
to purchase 7 her usual terms. Send for Circular of 

ples are wanted, 25c. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
F povugngau & Co.,125 Fourth Ave. Send for drouler. 











SEND FOR & : 


SPRING CATALOGUE 


EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 


287. & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y 


Ladies’ and Children's Cetetgarment and Suits. 
Real Laces, Embroideries, Kid Gloves, Parasols, &c. 
Cheapest in the country. B 
Every C. O. D. package subject to examina- 
tion before acceptance. BHRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 























Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Capes, Collarettes, ge Smry Bows, Ties, 
‘ast Sets, &c., &c. 


Scarfs, French Embroidered Brea! 





Shi dep =e ace: 


Of every ‘Sot for Ladies ne x J executed b 
Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 48 Sixth Ave., N.Y. City. Sen 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 


Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
‘ou can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 


logue. Address 
BENS . W. HITCHCOCK. Publisher, 
439 Tuirp AVENUE, New York. 

















MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 


A™ OLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Si., N.Y., 
Have now open a choice and complete assortment of 
MOURNING GOODS 
SUITABLE FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 
ENGLISH and FRENCH BOMBAZINES, 
SERGE IMPERIAL, CASHMERES, POPLINS, 
ALPACAS, BRILLIANTINES, HENRIETTA, 
TAMISE, CREPE, BARATHEA, CANTON, 
AND BOMBAZINE CLOTHS. 


NOVELTIES IN SUMMER FABRICS. 

PLAIN, STRIPED, and BROCADED 

SILK and SILK and WOOL GRENADINES. 
BYZANTINES, FLORENTINES, Gaze CHAMBRAIS. 

ENGLISH T. LAWNS, 
ORGANDIES, CAMBRICS, GINGHAMS, PRINTS, 

ENGLISH VEIL & TRIMMING CREPES, 
MOURNING H’D'K’FS, CREPE, LACE, 
AND MUSLIN COLLARS, SETS, &c., &c. 


RICH LACES & PARIS EMBROIDERIES. 

REAL POINT LACE SHAWLS. 

FLOUNCINGS, H’D’K’FS, BARBES, and TRIM- 
MING LACES, all widths. 

BLACK THREAD BARBES, PARASOL COVERS, 
and TRIMMING LACES. 


BLACK THREAD LACE FICHUS, with and with- 
out SASHES. 
BLACK & COLORED “YAK” TRIMMING LACES. 
PARIS EMBD §S COLLARS, HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, BANDS, EDGINGS, and INSERTINGS. 
Also, a fine stock of 
PLAITINGS, RUFFLINGS, &c.; &c. 


INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR OPEN CENTRE 
SQUARE SHAWLS. 
A fine assortment of all colors just received. 
ALSO, AN ELEGANT STOOK OF 
PLAIN anv STRIPED WOOL SHAWLS, 
REVERSIBLE OTTOMAN SCARFS & SHAWLS, 
SUMMER SHA 
SHETLAND, ee, ee PLAIN, AND 
STRIPED CHALLIES, 


GENTLEMEN'S TRAVELING SHAWLS, 

RUGS, LAP-ROBES, &c., &c. 

N. B.—Cloth and Linen Lap-Robes made and ini- 
tialed to order. 





SILKS. 
STRIPED, PLAIN, AND CHINE, OF THE LATEST 
STYLES AND COLORINGS. 


Also, BLACK SILKS of all the popular makes. 
AND AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Invite attention to their Novelties in 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
New and choice designs in 





-FURNITURE COVERINGS, CURTAIN MATERI. 


ALS, elegant TAPESTRY and EMBROIDERED 
TABLE and PIANO COVERS, NOTTING- 
HAM, GUIPURE, and LACE CURTAINS, 

AT PRIOKS UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE. 

They have just opened in their 
CARPET DEPARTMENT 
a large line of entirely new designs of English Body 

Brussels, at $1 75 per yard; former price, $2 25. 
Also, a large line of Scotch Axminster, at reduced 
prices. 
A choice and full line of 
FRENCH VELOURTTES, 
in SQUARES and by the yard, in new and exclusive 
designs. 
AUBUSSON, AXMINSTER, 
aND 
TURKEY CARPETS, 
of their own patterns, entirely new in style and of very 
bright colors, wove to suit rooms ranging from 18 to 
30 feet. 
RUGS TO MA*CH. 
RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS, OIL CLOTHS, &c., 
in great variety and at very low prices. 


A visit of inspection is requested. 





BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


SIXTH AVENUE 


AND 
TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
367 6th Ave. 110 W. 23d 8t., 
Are now offering unusually well selected 
lines of Goods in their various departments, compris- 
ing splendid assortments of 





PASSEMENTERIE TRIMMINGS 
FRINGES AND ORNAMENTS, : 
REAL AND IMITATION LACES, 
LS & SUN UMBRELLAS, 


XYDIZED FANCY GOODS. 
With a comple stock of 
MILLINERY GOODS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, 
from lowest to finest goods imported. 
CHILDREN’S ae SUITS, AND 


INFANTS’ COMPLETE WARDROBES. 
CORSETS & HOOP-SKIRTS. 
And a very attractive cote ~" 
3 SACQUES, DO 
— CAS EP ES, MANTLES, & POLONAISES, 
Ranging in price from $9 upward. 
Imported and our own make 
LINEN AND LAWN SUITS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
To all of which we call attention, feeling con- 
vinced that our large assortments an 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES “ 
Can not fail to convince Ladies of the advantage 
examining our Stock before purchasing. 


STERN BROTHERS. 


JAPANESE WONDER! Just out, the most 
‘wonderful, curions, and vo “a ever gee ; 

he 7t onder 0 e world. Sam St- 

ho gem oan of Address all orders to REGA 


- pai receipt of 
WALLACE, Sole Agents for U. S., New Orleans, La. 


(ce Live Ag’ts wantedimmediately all over the country. 
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WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Batton-hole Worker. 


at. June 27, 1871. Awarded first premium at 
oon tis Tiare dod Mad Insciease Faire, 1871. 
dt is one of the 
most important in- 
ventions of the age. 








work a more per. 
fect button-bole 
with it than the 

t ienced 


rfect and irregular 
Universal satisfac 


cents. 
Orders_by mail receiv Address 
WE BSTER M’F’G CO., Ansonia, Ct. 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
HATTER, 


719 & 1103 BROADWAY. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 


Ladies’ Riding-Hats in Variety. 


Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 








to $25. Pistols, $1 to $ 


le, &c. Large discounts to dealers or clubs, 


Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. Goods 


tc. 
to be examined before paid for. 


Important to Ladies.—through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman E 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & Co., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS 


**The Bast are the Cheapest.”” ; 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. 











when youwrite 


Family Size, - - $1.50 
Ladies’ Scissors, - 1.00 : 
By mail, prepaid. Send P.O. Order or Draft. 3 43 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., 29 Rose St, New York. 


4 het “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR, manufactured by 
GrossreLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 

1st. That each pattern is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

3d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. 8S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO.,551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Mesers. Peake, O dyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 


1d Everywhere. 
‘ate where yousaw 


1s 





St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University 


lace; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 

*/ And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
Wy, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 
Ou ellogg, Chicago, Ill. Send for 










nis, Mo.; A. C. 
Pamphlet. 





EUREKA 


AIR BUSTLE. 


Endorsed by all the leading fashionable circles in the 
country. The lightest, most fashionable, and most 
durable Bustle ever made. Sent by mail on receipt of 
retail price, $2 50, or by Express, C. O. D., by 
EUREKA BUSTLE CO., 778 Washington St., Boston. 


A PAIR OF BEST TWO-BUTTON 

KID GLOVES sent postpaid for $1 00. 

Three pair for $2 75; Twelve pair for $10 00. Every 

color and size. Real Laces, samples of Sash Ribbons 

and Dress Trimmings sent free on application. 

J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 Eighth Ave., 
Fet, 27th and 28th Sits., New Work. 





Perforated French Patterns, for Stamping. 





Madame LEON CENDRIER, No. 636 Broadway, New York, 


Offers for sale the largest collection of Perforated Patterns for Stamping in the United States. 


M. Cenprter is from Paris; and, Sete 
terns, to a successful experience in New York, 


ears’ experience in the Rue de la Paix, as a designer for pat- 
eels confident that the present stock of patterns offered by 


Madame Cenprrer is unsurpassed for beauty of design or variet; 


ements have been made to procure desi; 


(each pattern of a separate design), all adapted for 


small Pasiness in Stamping, and containing full instructions. 


No. 1.—Price $15, by P. 0. Order or by Express. 


y- 
Arran s of the most fashionable patterns from Paris and London. 
Mad.Cenprrer invites attention to her PATTERNS and work in BRAIDING, E 


For the accommodation of those about ee Stamping as a business, I have made three assorted lots 


BROIDERING, & QUILTING. 


eT 


hine Braiding and E 





'y, each it to do a 


No. 2.—Price $10, by P. 0. Order or by Express 


No. 3.—Instruction Package proper, with enough Patterns to learn, Price $2. 
ALL KINDS OF DESIGNS MADE TO ORDER. CRESTS, COATS OF ARMS, EMBLEMS, AND 
YMBOLS. MON 


OGRAMS, NAMES, & I 


NITIALS EMBROIDERE 


D TO ORDER. STAMPED GOODS. 


8 LS. 
EMBROIDERY, BRAIDS, COTTON, SILK, AND WORSTED. EMBROIDERED & BRAIDED GOODS. 
AGENTS WANTED. ORDERS FOR STAMPING SOLICITED. a 

Contracts taken for Stamping, Braiding, and Embroidering in any quantities, large or small. 
Call or send for Circular with PRICE-LIST OF PATTERNS. 





MARK YOUR CLOTHING 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 


and Crystal Marking-Pen. 
mm Put up in portable case, with full directions. 
i Sold by all Druggists & Stationers. Sample 
sent, postpaid, for 75c. Traveling Canvass- 
ers wanted by F. H. STODD. a 
Northampton, Mass. 


WILHELM & ZACHMAN, 


IMPORTERS AND DEOORATORS OF 


CHINA, GLASSWARE, & CROCKERY, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, PLATED-WARE, &c., 
1152 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp vo Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
REOCTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
KAO BEPARATE PLEOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
biades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
uuder the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 

















Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER........... accees No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “i 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 


ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
SR tktkinssdtanwidiastercunisceiegaces 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 vears old).... 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from $8 to 15 years old = 


27 

29 

Be dandg caksadsadasade 33 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night az, Petticoat, and Shirt).. ‘* 35 

LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 42 

dd 

46 

48 


GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 





Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
ion Bagqsue, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 





der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “* 2 
LADY’S SACQ WRAPPER “4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressir 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

hemise, and Drawers) ec ¢@ 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt ~ < 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt, and 

Walltttey GRE... cccccccccccesscscccscesccs * 13 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... <= 96 


VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 16 years old)..... ‘© 21 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER..No. 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt..............cecc0. “ 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years Old).........se.eesseeses 95 
POSTILION - BASQUE 


Kirt 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “ 99 


ing Gown) 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ‘* 39 


skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt................ 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ hook? | 
DOUBLE -TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT................. “ 41 


DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... ‘* 43 
GIRL'’S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for i 





girl from 5 to 15 years old)....... 44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

Es Rae reer: * 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “« 48 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
OUNG BRC a cece cassadadessccaxsas Saad oe * 50 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT...... —on 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
pe eS eee er ern ee ba i | 


Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old be 3 


“7 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


25 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished, 
$4 Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me, 











BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
— will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every 8 ibscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 


in this country. The Bazar Dr 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 








per ct. 


: Pp ‘ 
Wgno Agents, but ship direct to fami- 


over 
some of whom you ma 
. and Terditories. Y please state where you saw 


U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


Manufactured by the Florence Sewing Mach. Co. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can runit. Agents wanted 
imevery town. Send for Circular and Sample 
Stocking to Hinxiey Knirrine Maou. Co., Bath, Me. 


$2 A DAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN who 
take the money for “THE LADIES’ 
E CASKET” —a beautiful Box with gold edges 
we and clasp—4 by 23¢ inches—Book style—contains 
# ®$1 12 worth of articles of daily use. Is new— 
#- sells at sight. One sample for 60 cents, or two 
= Styles for $1 00, postpaid, with circulars. Address 
CITY NOVELTY Co. 
1505 Pennsylvania Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED. note ae Btaas nt? 
ome Oo 



















AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ia, Beautiful inventions for marking Clothing 
ae and printing Cards, Kb Onewil do for @ 
whole family. Movuble Type. L'rofitable. 
amusing and instructire for the young. 

) Jet Printer $1. Silver $1.25.with 

Ink, Type and neat Case, delivered by 
S —mail anywhere. 4 Alphabets extra ic. 
Agents wunied. Golding & Co,14 Kilby St, Boston. 














Drunkenness and Opinm Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
eure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


Were: Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps and 





other novelties. Address U. 8. Manufacturing 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


QUE NEEDLE-CASE is the hest, sells fastest, 
pays best. Send 50 cents for sample. Agents 
wanted. H.N.McKINNEY & CO., Philadelphia. 


$72 EACH WEEK, as"where Busi. 
ness strictly legitimate. Particulars free. dress 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE NEW BOOrs 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


4 
BY THE LATE LORD LYTTON: 
KENELM CHILLINGLY: His Adventures and 
7 Svo, Paper, 75 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 
‘ 
THE COMING RACE. 12mo, Paper, 50 cents. 
GODOLPHIN. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


LEILA; or, The Siege of Grenada. New Edition. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


° 
FARM BALLADS. By Wii Carterton. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00. 


3. 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
on By Cares Cusuine. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


4. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. A Novel. By F. W. Ros- 
tnson, Author of * Christie’s Faith,” ‘‘ Mattie: a 
Stray,” “*No Man’s Friend,” “True to Herself,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


5. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuartrs Hattoos, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Lllus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


6. 
TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Frrp- 
ER10K ARNOLD, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mg, Cloth, $1 75. 


7. 

TO THE BITTER END. A Novel. By Miss M.E. 
Brappon, Author of * Aurora Floyd,” ‘* Dead-Sea 
Fruit," “ Birds of Prey,” “John Marchmont’s Leg- 
acy,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


8. 
SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present; with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samurt Hazarp. Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


9. 

STUDENT'S HALLAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. The Constitutional 
History of England, from the Accession of Henry 
VII. to the Death of George II. By Henry Hattam, 
LL.D., F.R.A.S. Incorporating the Author’s Latest 
Additions and Corrections, and adapted to the Use 
of Students. By Wa. Samiru, D.C.L., LL.D. 12mo, 
747 pp., Cloth, $2 00. 


RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Exist Reotus. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Uniform in style with “THE EARTH," by Exvisis 
EoLus. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. 


pis 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Grorce 
Ensor, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” “ Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, Svo, Paper, $1 50. 

12. 

HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jonr- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Freverio Hupson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 

13. 

ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By Cuantes Grszon, 
“Author of “For the King,” and “For Lack of 
Gold.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


14. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. P. Souarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8yvo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J.B. Liaurroot, D.D. 
Canon of St. Paul’s, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Ricuarp 
Curnervix Trenonu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C.J. Exxicort, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 





ez Harere & Broruens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

ga@7~ Harrer’s Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 








Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 

Boston, Mass, 

5 t 9) perday! Arents wanted! All classes of working peo- 

0 ai ple, of either sex, young or old, make more moncy at 

work for usin ticir spare moments or all the time than at anything 
else. Particularsfree. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








5000 AGENTS WANTED, Samples sent 
free by mail. Two new articles, salable as 
Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


flour. 





BAZAR. 
Harper’s Macazinr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harver’s Werkty, One Year...... 400 
Harver’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harvrr’s Magazine, Harver’s Weekry, and Harprr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Maaazinn, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. y 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscripti for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brorners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apverrisine tv Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—#1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTIIERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 


ple are never 














Siete broken, 
m 
heads and their 


L Lit 


out, M 
will actually go to ak ii SS 
try to ge e8, t iS 
A retired sea- ~y | i >. 
who had made the tour 0 \\ 
continental Europe 
Holy Land, was asked how | HH} 
he was impressed by his | 
visit to Jerusalem. y ‘ 
“ Jerusalem,” said he, ‘‘is 
the meanest place I ever vis- NY 
i 


ited! There is not a drop 
of liquor in the whole town 
fit to drink.” 


—_>—_—— 

Tue Letrer H acarm.— 
It sometimes happens that 
when a man’s heir thinks 
he ought to die, he thinks 
he ought to dye his hair. 

—~— 


At a late Conference ses- 
sion a clergyman 
reason why the 
Church is like a beaver’s 





hut: “There is only one 
entrance to it, and that is 
under water.” 
—_—-—<>—__—_—— 
What goes most ta 
farmer's n ?—His reap- 
ing machine. 


—_——~_>——_— 

Do singers measure their 
time with the compass of 
the voice or with the scales? 

Se 


“Who are the ce~ 
makers ?” asked a minister 
of his Sunday-school class. 

“The police,” quickly re- 
plied one of the lads. 


—_>——_—_ 
Why do bees like to come 
out on a bright summer 
y ?— use it’s honey 
(sunny) weather. 


N 
SS) 








or 

A cocknéy conducted 
two ladies to an observa- 
tory to see an eclipse of 
the moon. They were too 
late, the eclipse was over, and the ladies were disap- 
po. “Oh,” exclaimed our hero, “don’t fret! I 

ow the astronomer well. He's a very polite man, 
and, I’m sure, will begin again.” 

rd 

Of all the birds that please us with their lays, the 

most popular is the hen. : 





en 

A Nebraska conductor, when he finds a man on his 
train without any money to pay for his ride, punches 
three holes in his hat, and “ passes him along.” 


—_—_~>——_ 
A sentimental young man thus feelingly re 
himeelf, “‘ Even Nature benevolently guards the rose 
with thorns: does she endow women with pins?” 


——_>———— 
A Western critic, noted for his softness of style, 
ks of an “In t who was recently sent to 
. e penitentiary for three years for plagiarizing a 
ore, 


—__————— 
DESPOTISM. 2 
Lavine Lapy (stoutish—with just indignation, on 
reading cast of next performance), ‘‘ What! I not play 
Juliet ?) After having played it thirty years!” 
(No wonder t. 


here's no chance for real 
nowadays ! 


> 

Wroneorvt Impression.—“ You are wrong, my dear 
Simpletonius, in oppemes the Irish to be cannibals 
from the mere fact of their having ‘the broth of a 
boy’ so frequently in their mouths.”—Eztract from 
some elegant correspondence. 


—_—»—_— 

A school inspector, while lately examining the young 
children, asked them the following questions : 

** Are there any mountains in Palestine ?” 

“Yes,” replied the children. 

“ How are they situated ?” inquired the examiner. 

“Some are in clusters, and there are some isolated 
ones,” they answered. 

“* What do you mean by the word ‘ isolated ?’” asked 
the examiner. 

“ Why, covered with ice, of course !” quickly replied 
one of the children. 


— 
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dently intending to organ- 
a hose company some- 
where, 
—_——_~>———_ 

An O; n town got on 
a land-slide recently, and 
deposited itself in another 
county. And now the dis- 
an of Le 
peripatetic village coolly 
refuse to pay their taxes, 
on the ground that they 
ae belong in that coun- 
iy. 


RevrvauismM.—That was 


i] 








not one of brightest of 
the class either), when he 
asked, ‘‘ Why is Profi 
greatest revivalist 
of .the age?” and, on all 
“ giving it up,” said, ** Be- 
cause at the end of every 
sermon there is a great 
awakening.” 


—_—~————— 

Why is a nice young un- 
married lady ar anomaly ? 
—Because, although she’s 
always a miss, still she’s 
never amiss. 


os 
At a concert the other 
day one of the vo 
found her voice thick: she 
strained it, but without any 
good effect. 
os 
Tue Frest SHEPHERDESS— 
The Queen of She (bah). 
——_—_>—____ 


A revengeful traveler on 
s ees arena oN = 
e packed a carpet- 
full of loaded revolvers 
and handed it to a gentle- 








THESE GOOD PEOPLE ARE NOT CRAZY. THEY ARE ONLY AMUSING BABy, SO HE WILL ALLOW NURSE TO WASH HIM. 


SPRING. 


The sun is warm, the sky is blue, 
The buds are full, the grass is growing; 
I wonder if the signs are true, 
d winter really is going! 
"Tis too good news, it seems to me, 
. That gentle spring at last is coming. 
This very morn I saw a bee— . : 
But he was humming! 
The seeds don't seem. to show as yet— 
I fear they’ve rotted altogether ; 
The winter’s been so very wet— 
But shall we have more settled weather? 
Those fleecy clouds on high that wing 
Can weep like Niobe’s sad daughters ; 
And we perchance may find the spring 
A spring of waters. 
O gentle spring! betray us not; 
We can Be ey and yet hilarious; 
And, pray, give back the watering-pot 
To January’s old Aquarius. 
Where’er your tiny foot shall touch, 
blossoms spring, the greensward fretting— 
For we’ve an appetite for such 
That needs no whetting. 


Insu.t To Insurny.—A rogue was charged with ob- 
taining goods by false pretenses. He pleaded that he 
failed to see how a pretense could be other than fa 


—_——————— 
HORTICULTURE AND HYMEN. 
ry As you have made your bed, so you must lie upon 


“T sha’n’t,” replied the youthful bridegroom, to 
whom this observation was addressed by an aged rela- 
tive; “I’m a gardener.” , 


a 
AGep, buT AFFaBLE.—A lady asked Mr. Scrudgells 
if he liked children. ‘‘ Don’t know, ma’am,” answered 
that crabbed old gentleman; “never tried ’em;.am 
not an » On another occasion Scrudgells re- 
marked that infants were not innocents. ‘‘ Quite the 
reverse,” said Scrudgells ; ‘a baby is a crying evil.” 











“A JOB’S COMFORTER.” 

InisH Ex-Masor. ‘‘So, me boy, you're going to In- 
dia? Unhealthy place, you know. The last station I 
was at coff’ns were issued with annual clothin’ to the 
men, and kept as n es in store; and, bedad, I 
had a friend who was on a firing party over a man of 
his company in the morning, and who fired over him- 
self in the evening, Sor!” 


——_—_~__— 

A young lady — asked by a boring politician 
which party she was in favor of, the conservative or 
— replied that she preferred a wedding 
party. . 





CIRCUITOUS. 
PassencerR. ‘Quite the sort of weather for your 
business, these April mee I sup) ot 
Rep-Facep Driver. “ No, Sir; me fair weather ; 
cause if it ain’t fair, no one gets up outside; and if 
there ain’t no one to get up outside, there ain’t no one 
9 3 Driver, get yourself something warm to 





To ALMANAG-M AKERS.—Can a year remarkable for 
its hideous fashions be remembered as a year of grace? 


a 

Somehosy. who is bored with the enthusiasm for the 
m arg Beautiful Snow writes this pretty stanza 
reply : 

“ Beautiful snow! when a delicate thaw 
Makes the air chilly and damp and raw! 
Beautiful snow! they may sing whom it suite— 
I lg the stuff ’cause it soaks through my 


—_——— 


A young preacher having tried to preach a sermon 
from the » ‘Remember Lot’s wife,” and made a 
failure, a venerable doctor remarked that he “‘ had bet- 
ter thereafter let other people’s wives alone.” ’ 


ee os 
The report that the Modoc Indians had been engaged 
to put whoops on barrels of army stores has been con- 


tradicted. , 


A PuorograPHEr’s EprrapH—Taken from life. 








| 














Cousin MILLICENT (with smothered indignation). ‘‘Good-by, Robert! And since it seems you found’ nothing fitter than my 
favorite bit of Japanese Enamel to drop your Cigar Ashes in last night, perhaps you'll accept it as a Gift. . It has no further Value 


for me after such Desecration !’ 


Cousin Ropert. “ Tha-anks, Millicent! And if ¢ha?’s the way Artic 


Family, I can only Regret I didn’t make an Ash-Pan of your Hand!” 


A SMART YOUTH. 


les of Priceless Value are disposed of in your branch of the 


| i | | | 


manly . baggage - smasher, 
who had ruined three or 
four trunks forhim already. 
The smasher flung the 
up against the wall savagely, and then threw it on the 
floor and stamped on it, and jumped up and down on 
it, as usual. At abont the fourth jump firing began 
on | the whole line. Forty-six revolvers went off in 
rapid succession, distributing bullets around the car 
with disgusting carelessness of the legs of the smash- 
er, who was shot in six places before he could get out 
of the car. He rode upon the platform during the 


calls with his check. He -— there will then be a 
conflict which will make the Franco-German war ap- 
pear perfectly ridiculous. 


———_—»——__—— 

The misery of being called upon suddenly to make 
@ speech was got over by a mathematician, who de- 
livered himself in this fashion : ‘* Gentlemen, a morbid 
desire for originality prevents me from saying, ‘ This 
is the proudest moment of my life,’ and it does not 
occur to me to say any thing else.” 


———_~—__—_ 

A minister examined his school-boys thus : 

“What is the meaning of the word ‘ repentant ?’” 

“ Please, Sir, don’t know.” 

Be a if I had stolen a loaf of bread, what should 
e 


** Please, Sir, locked up.” 
i Well, should I feel sorry 2” 
“ Yes.” 
“ Well, 4 should I feel sorry 2” 
** Please, Sir, cos you was cotched,” 
_»———_ 

A minister in a Highland yitees. ery A in dis- 
coursing to his hearers upon the subject of Jonah and 
the wha! e, pucseer in bold imagery the whole scene. 
He said: “I seem to see Jonah passing along the road 
to Nineveh ; I seem to see him paying his passage- 
money ; I seem to see him walk upon the vessel; I 
seem to see them lift their anchor, and the stately 
ship move gradually out from the Clyde upon the 
ocean! 

















THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 


““Now,: Jessie, Say your Prayers like.a good little Girl!” 
“ Mamma dear, why mayn’t I kneel down, and Hold my Tongue, as Papa does !” 








